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ANNALS OF Iowa. 


Vou. IV, No. 6. Des Mornzs, Iowa, Jury, 1900. 3p SERIES. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLEN. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. F. W. PALMER* AT A MEETING OF THE CITIZENS 
OF DES MOINES, IN COURT HOUSE SQUARE, ON SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 1865. 


Citizens of Des Moines :—On this consecrated day, when 
the Christian nations of all climes are assembled in their 
several places of worship to render homage and thanksgiving 
to the Ruler of the world for His manifold-blessings, we 
have convened to bend together in deepest lamentation over 
tidings of national loss such as the country has never known. 
There has been no reverse to the Federal arms, on land or 
sea! No foreign power has allied itself with our foes, to 
menace our borders, or check the triumphant march of our 
legions. But in the hour of greatest triumph, when friend 
and foe alike were exchanging congratulations that the great 
conflict of devastation and of blood would be soon ended, the 
appalling intelligence comes to us on the wings of the light- 
ning, that Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 


*Prank W. Palmer was born in Manchester, Ind., Oct. 11, 1827. His parents re- 
moying to the state of New York during his boyhood, he was apprenticed to Adolphus 
Fletcher of The Jamestown Journal, to learn the printing business. After learning 
his trade, at which he wo ed some years. he became the editor and joint publisher 
of that paper (1848-58). Removing to Iowa during the latter year he became the 
editor and one of the proprietors of The Dubuque Times. He was elected State 
Printer in the winter of 1860, which brought him to Des Moines. He purchased The 
Towa State Register, then a weekly journal. He held the office of State Printer until 
1868, during which time he published the admirable reports of Adjutant General N. 
B. Baker, which were made very voluminous by reason of the Civil War. He was 
elected to Congress, serving from 1869 to 73. In the latter year he became editor-in- 
chief of The Chicago Inter Ocean. He served as Postmaster of Chicago from 
1877 to ’85. President Harrison appointed him Government Printer, and he was re- 
appointed by President McKinley. He projected and secured appropriations for the 
construction of a Government Printing Office which is now (1900) in process of erec- 
tion, at a cost of $2,429,000. It will undoubtedly be the finest and most superbly ap- 
pointed printing establishment in the world. 
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has been murdered in a public assemblage, at the national 
capital, and that William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
while lying a helpless invalid at his own residence, has been 
brutally assassinated in the presence of his family. Before 
the era of Christian civilization, when war was regarded as 
the sublimest occupation of men, and among savage tribes 
where personal brute force was elevated above reason, such 
horrors as these were not uncommon; but considering all the 
circumstances surrounding these events—the period of the 
world in which we live, the purposes for which and the men 
by whom the government was founded, the ordinary potency 
of law and the sanctity of individual rights, the general ex- 
pectancy of a cessation of hostilities at an early day, the de- 
creasing malevolence engendered during the long civil war, 
the time and manner of the assassination, the invariably 
kindly personal natures of the distinguished officials—all 
combine to make these deeds more wantonly horrible than 
any which have a record in national history. The mind can 
hardly grasp their enormity, or comprehend their conse- 
quences to the country. 

The president and his premier have not thus fallen by 
violence because of any personal wrong they had inflicted on 
any human being. They were called by the people of the 
United States, and in part by you, citizens of Des Moines, to 
administer the duties of the highest governmental positions. 
They had taken an oath in the presence of the Nation and in 
sight of Heaven, that they would discharge those trusts. 
They were the agents of the people. They acted, by your 
voluntary authority, in your stead. The blow aimed at their 
lives, was intended for you and your national cause. The 
poor dumb mouths of these public servants need not be 
opened to inform you how faithfully they executed the popu- 
lar will, The history of the country will tell you and the 
generations which shall come after you of the anxieties, the 


labors, the sacrifices—even at last to martyrdom—which they 
made in your behalf. 
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If you exacted unreasonable measures of official power 
from them the responsibility for their fall rests upon you. 
What did you require? Simply that they should preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States and 
enforce the laws passed in accordance therewith. When 
President Lincoln was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
1861, he found a pretended government organized to defy 
his power. Seven states, viz., South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, had passed 
ordinances of secession, adopted a constitution for a new 
confederation, and invited all the remaining slaveholding 
states to follow their example. With a rebellion thus 
formidably organized, what could the president have done, 
save that which he did? He might, indeed, have been se- 
vere in his threatenings. He might have instantly inau- 
gurated rigorous measures of punishment. Did he do it? 
He thought the law of kindness might be stronger than the 
civil and the military law, and this was his first appeal to 
the seceders: ‘‘In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-coun- 
trymen, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. The government will not assail you. You can have 
no conflict, without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn one to preserve, 
protect, and defend it. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
‘strained, it must not break our bonds of. affection. The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battle-field 
and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearth-stone, all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as they surely will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” 

When the inaugural address, of which the foregoing was 
the concluding portion, was read in the Confederate Con- 
gress, it was said to have been received with derisive laugh- 
ter. Its reception there in no manner affected the President. 
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He still had hope that armed collision might be avoided. He 
knew that rebellion had been threatened during the admin- 
istration of Washington, and had been avoided; and during 
the administration of John Adams, and been avoided; and 
during the administration of Jackson, and been avoided. 
He seemed determined that no seemingly aggressive act of 
his, should make his presidential term the first to meet the 
responsibilities of civil war. Even when two self-styled 
commissioners from the rebel government, viz., John Forsyth 
and Martin J. Crawford, appeared in Washington to insult 
the government with propositions for recognition of Confed- 
erate independence, he permitted them to come and go in 
personal freedom, instead of arresting them and hanging 
them, as he might have done. He knew that in North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Virginia and Tennessee desperate measures 
were in progress to precipitate the people into secession, 
and that if these and the border slave states could be saved 
to the Union by conciliation, the result would compensate 
for the utmost effort. His labors were in vain. All save 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri and Kentucky resolved to take 
the treasonable plunge, and three of these states were saved 
to the cause of loyalty almost in spite of themselves. When 
the inevitable conflict at last came, he called the nation to 
arms, and they responded in numbers vastly beyond the ca- 
pacity of the government to receive or equip them. The 
first great danger, viz., that of the seizure by the enemy of 
the national capital, having passed, the President was un- 
willing to commence an aggressive military policy. The 
Federal troops in Virginia were kept within the shadows of 
the Federal forts for fear that their presence might be con- 
strued into a purpose to invade and subjugate the state, 
The rebel army in no manner reciprocated this unwillingness 
to precipitate collision. They appeared in formidable num- 
bers in front of our forces and, at last, in response to the 
clamors of the masses, the advance was ordered which re- 
sulted in the disaster of Bull Run. A positive policy of war 
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being now forced upon the president, he undertook the 
great work of organizing from the ranks of citizens familiar 
only with the avocations of peace an army and navy sufficient 
to defend the government from overthrow. From the first, 
very many of the party who had elevated him to office had 
been urgent in their advocacy of measures of emancipation, 
as the surest, quickest road to peace. In the judgment of 
the president, the hour had not arrived. General Fremont, 
while in command of the Department of the West, issued an 
order declaring the slaves of all men who had taken up or 
should take up arms against the government, free. The 
president revoked the order. Not long afterward, Simon 
Cameron, then secretary of war, urged the policy of arming 
the blacks. The president withheld his assent. Gen. 
Hunter, while in command upon the Atlantic coast, at- 
tempted military emancipation. The president prevented it. 
At last, however, in the summer of 1862, the conviction was 
pressed imperiously upon him that slavery and the govern- 
ment could not be both preserved, and that the hour for the 
separation had come. He accordingly appealed to the bor- 
der slave states to inaugurate as a voluntary policy of their 
own, compensated emancipation. They declined the invita- 
tion. He knew that as a war measure he had the power to 
abolish slavery. As long ago as when John Quincy Adams was 
a member of congress, the latter declared publicly in debate, 
and no man disputed his proposition, that in the event of 
war slavery would be as much at the disposal of the general 
government as any other local institution. Alexander H. 
Stephens, previous to the secession of Georgia, made sub- 
stantially the same declaration. Believing that the exercise 
of that power had now become with him a public duty, he 
issued on the 22d of September, 1862, a preliminary proc- 
lamation of emancipation declaring that on the first day of 
January, 1868, “all persons held as slaves within any state, 
or designated part of a state, the people whereof should 
then be in rebellion against the United States, should be 
then, thenceforward and forever free.” 
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Remember that up to this time the war had progressed 
for nearly a year and a half; that with the rebel flag 
flaunted within sight of the Federal capitol, and with our 
brave national defenders faliing by thousands on every bat- 
tle-field, pierced by rebel bullets, the “guarantees of the 
constitution” touching the institution of slavery, had been in 
the main faithfully observed. The great labor interest of 
the confederacy had been left untouched. The products of 
its plantations had fed and clothed and equipped its armies, 
and furnished the return cargoes for the fleets of blockade- 
runners which had eluded the vigilance of our vessels of war 
upon the coast. To have continued this immunity to the 
labor interest of the confederacy would have been alike in- 
human to our troops in the field and disastrous to the Union 
cause everywhere. When, ‘therefore, the first of January, 
1863, arrived, and no state nor part of a state had accepted 
the conditions offered, President Lincoln issued an edict 
which offered freedom to more than three millions of bond- 
men, and sealed the fate of the rebel cause. In less than a 
year one hundred and thirty thousand able-bodied slaves, 
fitted for soldiers, seamen and military laborers, came with- 
in the Union lines, and were incorporated into the Union 
armies. 

I have adverted to these facts, familiar, I doubt not, to 
most of you, to show the patient forbearance toward the in- 
stitution of slavery of the chief magistrate who has been 
murdered at the instigation of slave-holding treason. In 
1863, he offered still another overture to the slave-holders in 
rebellion, by annexing to his annual message to congress an 
Amnesty Proclamation promising free pardon to all persons. 
who had participated in the rebellion, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in cases where 
the rights of third parties should have intervened, on condi- 
tion that they should take and keep an oath to support, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution and the Union. The proc- 
lamation also provided that whenever, in any of the seceded. 
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states, a number of persons not less in number than one- 
tenth of the votes cast in such state at the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860, who had taken and kept the prescribed oath, 
should re-establish a state government republican in form, 
it should be recognized as the true government of the state. 


~ The last reported speech which he ever made, delivered from a 


window of the executive mansion on the evening of the 12th 
inst.—four days ago—was mainly an appeal, embracing such 
arguments and illustrations as he alone of all the public men 
of the country knew so well how to employ, in favor of the 
recognition of the new state government of Louisiana. 

In return for all this wealth of kindness and generosity 
extended to them from the commencement of his first term 
of office, what acknowledgment of gratitude do these trait- 
orous slave-holders make? Ata period of the war when the 
Federal arms are everywhere triumphant, when the rebel 
capitol is garrisoned by Federal troops, when the rebel 
president and his cabinet are skulking fugitives in the 
mountains, when the greatest of rebel generals with his 
army of twenty-two thousand soldiers are in Federal hands 
as prisoners of war, when not one foot of ground in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and only one port upon the Atlantic seaboard 
are in rebel possession, and when neither the life nor the 
death of any man in the universe could save their pretended 
government from destruction, they stealthily creep like cow- 
ering savages into the presence of the chief magistrate, 
whose hand of fatherly forgiveness has been ever extended 
to them, and with no word, nor look, nor gesture of manly 
warning, strike him down, a murdered corse, at the feet of 
his own wife! 

It is not for me to repeat to you the words of lamenta- 
tion which this great calamity evokes. I saw the blanched 
cheeks and quivering lips of strong men unused to the relief 
of tears, on the announcement that this great and good exec- 
utive had been stricken down at the hands of an assassin. 
If he had been ambitious, if he had clutched at arbitrary 
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power, if he had unnecessarily oppressed the people, if he 
had been indifferent to the burdens and sacrifices which 
they had borne in this, the great trial of their government, 
the national sorrow could not have been so great. But his 
heart was with the people. They had no public anxiety, 
nor joy, nor sorrow, which he did not share. Called to the 
administration of the duties of the presidency at a darker 
hour than any which had ever before shrouded the nation’s 
prospects, he shrank from no responsibility, but calmly, pa- 
tiently, hopefully, laboriously met the new and important 
civil and military complications which the rebellion devel- 
oped, and brought law, and order, and republican liberty 
out of them, as far as the wisdom of mortal ruler could. 
That he bore up under his great task, that merely physical 
endurance could be strained so far, and not break, was the 
wonder of the people. Sitting there unpretendingly at his 
place in the executive rooms, with none of the cold formali- 
ties and hollow mockeries which hedge about the thrones of 
royalty, he gave audience from early morning to dewy eve- 
ning to all who sought his presence. No weary, wounded or 
dying soldier ever appealed to the ear or to the heart of 
Abraham Lincoln in vain. No sorrowing wife or mother, 
yearning to visit the bedside or grave of husband or son, ever 
asked the influence of his name or office without receiving 
his sympathy or aid. His own party friends in congress 
sometimes differed with him. Foreign diplomats could not 
understand him. European monarchs affected to hold his 
uncouthness and humble origin in contempt. But there he 
was, a simple-mannered, large-hearted, clear-headed, uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible executive representative of a peo- 
ple, struggling to defend and perpetuate forever a national- 
ity of liberty, and to the great work in which he and they 
were engaged he devoted all the remarkable energies of his 
body and mind. Looking back over the momentous events 
of the last four years, do you think of any other man in pri- 
vate or public life who could have discharged this high 
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trust as well? He might have lacked dignity. I do not 
believe he made hypocrisy of his humility. He might have 
been wanting in some of the personal graces of propriety. I 
do not believe he simulated eccentricity. Wherever his 
presence or aid was needed, it was furnished. If he could 
aid the good cause by lending his attendance briefly at a 
sanitary fair, it was lent. If he could obtain sure guaran- 
ties of kindly attention to the sick and wounded by visiting 
the hospitals, he made the visitation. If he could inspire 
greater heart and hope among the brave boys down at the 
front by showing himself to them in the trenches or upon the 
battle-field, he performed that service. He was at the head- 
quarters of Gen. Grant during the last struggles in front of 
Petersburg and Richmond, and knowing the intense interest 
of the people to learn of the results, he sent messages to them 
as a father would have done to his children at home, and in 
the moment of triumph, when most men in his position 
would have been justified for exhibitions of personal exulta- 
tion, he simply wrote, ‘All seems to be well with us.” 

Men sometimes have said in their enthusiastic admiration 
of Abraham Lincoln, that they believed him equal in most 
qualities to Washington. I believe, even beyond this, 
that, in the discharge of the new, multiform and weighty 
trusts committed to him since he took his oath of office in 
1861, he has developed a wiser and more comprehensive 
grasp of practical statesmanship than any other man ever 
invested with governmental power. And this man, thus ex- 
alted and now lamented, was scarcely known to the masses 
of the nation until 1858. I cannot learn, from the best ac- 
counts of his early life, that he had the advantages of even 
a common school education except for a very brief period. 
His parents were poor, and in his eighth year removed from 
Kentucky to the wilds of Indiana. Their destination was 
Spencer county. During the last few miles of the journey 
they were obliged to cut their own road through dense for- 
ests, and traversing a distance of eighteen miles they were 
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employed many days. Ina log cabin of only two rooms, es- 
tablished in the wilderness, Abraham Lincoln passed the 
succeeding twelve years of his life. From his mother he 
learned to read, and after her death, which occurred when he 
was ten years old, he learned to write; and the first letter 
which he ever penned was directed to a traveling preacher, 
begging of him to come and preach a sermon over his 
mother’s grave. The year after her death the family assem- 
bled to pay a last tribute to one they had deeply loved. At 
the age of twenty-one he removed with his father’s family to 
Decatur, Illinois. He aided his father in the labors of the 
farm, sometimes hiring himself out to assist neighboring 
farmers, joined a volunteer company in the Black Hawk 
war, was elevated to the captaincy, attempted unsuccessfully 
to be a merchant, took up surveying, was elected as a Whig 
to the legislature in 1834, studied the legal profession, was 
admitted to practice three years afterwards, was twice subse- 
quently elected to the legislature, was elected to congress in 
1846, and in 1858 was selected by the Republicans of Illi- 
nois as a candidate for United States senator in opposition 
to Mr. Douglas. It was in the series of joint discussions be- 
fore the people which ensued that he attracted the attention 
of the nation by his remarkable argumentative ability, and 
this and other qualifications which subsequently became 
known, caused him to be nominated as a presidential candi- 
date in 1860. No man in public life had the ability to com- 
press as many great truths into a small space as he. Let 
me read to you the brief remarks he made on the occasion of 
the dedication of the soldier’s cemetery at Gettysburg: 


Sour Score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met ona great battle-field of the war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that the nation might live. It is altogether fit- 
ting and preper that we should do this. 


But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
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The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


It has been a subject of wonder to many loyal men of 
the country that because of the opportunities which have 
been presented, the attempt should not have been made long 
ago to remove Mr. Lincoln by assassination. On his way to 
Washington in 1861, an attempt was made to throw from 
the track the car in which he was riding, on his journey 
through Ohio, and just as he was leaving Cincinnati, a hand 
grenade was found to have been secreted on board the cars. It 
was also discovered in time to frustrate the plot that an Italian 
assassin named Orsini had been hired by the slaveholders to 
murder the president as he should go through Baltimore. 
He passed through that city in disguise in the night previ- 
ous to his expected arrival, and Mr. Seward, accompanied by 
a single companion, was in waiting for him in the Washing- 
ton depot. God only knows what might have become of the 
nation had Mr. Lincoln fallen a victim to the plots of trait- 
ors and murderers at an early period of the war. A contest far 
more prolonged, more sanguinary and more devastating 
might have been the result, and ending, may be, in anarchy 
and ruin. But it was ordered in the good providence of 
Heaven that his strong arm and his wise councils should lead 
the nation through all its darkness and its dangers, and see 
its flag replanted on nearly every rampart from which it had 
been wrenched by treason. His mission was a high and 
holy one, and nobly has it been fulfilled. His body has in- 
deed fallen by the hand of violence, and with its gaping 
wounds as it lies in state today, tells more eloquently than 
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can living tongue of the great wrong he has suffered in the 
nation’s stead. But the record of his life will be perpetuated 
in glorious memory forever, guiding and encouraging the 
poor and the oppressed of all climes, and battling with more 
than the might of armies against monarchies, aristocracies, 
and all forms of despotism till the end of time. 

I know that the inquiry has suggested itself to you, my 
friends, whether the man upon whom the presidential office 
has now fallen, will be equal to the trust. No man can tell. 
God only knows. He has been a good man. He has risen 
in defiance of slaveholding aristocrats in Tennessee to the 
highest honors which his state could confer, and when they 
plunged into the yawning hell of treason, and attempted to 
drag him with them, he resisted, and through personal sacri- 
fices such as few men are called upon to endure, stood firm- 
ly by the Union cause. If the slave holders and their allies 
think they will experience greater mercy at the hands of 
President Johnson than has been extended to them by 
President Lincoln, they will be compelled to drink the cup 
of bitterest disappointment. He and the nation, in view of 
the tragedy which has just been committed, will be in no 
mood to send peace commissioners, or offers of pardon, or 
any form of toleration to traitors in arms. On the contrary, 
they will send powder and ball, and steel, and all the dread 
havoc of war, to the last den of slavery, till it shall be extir- 
pated from the face of the country, and the nation and the world 
shall cry Amen! and Amen! Thus regenerated, there may 
be for years spasmodic exhibitions of hate by those who 
shall take the promise of loyalty upon their lips to mock at 
it in their hearts, but the great peril will have been safely 
passed, and with the aid of Him in whose justice there is 
neither variableness nor shadow of turning, the republic 
will be so firmly re-established that no shock of civil or for- 
eign foes can ever move it from its place, 


DOCTOR WILLIAM A, HAMMOND, 


Assistant Surgeon U.S, A., on the western frontier, 1849-’60; Surgeon General 1862-64 ; 
founder of the Army Med 


1 ical Museum, Washington, D.C. He planned ‘The Medical 
and Surgical History of the Rebellion,” and was the author of many works in 


medicine and Surgery. He also wrote several popular novels, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEN. NATHANIEL LYON. 


BY THE LATE DR. HAMMOND,* BRIG. GEN, U. 8S. ARMY (RETIRED. ) 


Among those who did good work for their country dur- 
ing the civil war, and who gave promise of rising to the very 
top in the military service, no one stands higher than Na- 
thaniel Lyon, captain in the Second United States Infantry 
and brigadier general in the Volunteer Army. In quick- 
ness of perception, indomitable energy, and the most un- 
flinching courage, no man living or dead has ever surpassed 
him. So rapidly did his mind act, apparently influenced by 
that little-understood faculty that we call “intuition’”—as 
apt to guide us wrong as right—that he was often forced 
into acts which his more mature judgment condemned, until, 
with his keen sense of justice and of the fitness of things, 
his mental faculties had time to act, when they invariably 
brought him to see his errors and to do all in his power to 
rectify them. When, after due reflection, he had determined 
on a course of action he was firm to the point of obstinacy. 
It often happened during the period of my friendship with 
him that he was so palpably wrong that not one man in a 
hundred would have thought him right. Nevertheless, he 


*William Alexander Hammond was born at Annapolis, Md., August 28, 1828, 
Graduating from the Medical Department of the University of New York, he entered 
the U. S. army in 1849, as an assistant surgeon with the rank of first lieutenant. He 
served on the frontier eleven years, a portion of the time at Fort Riley, Kansas, at 
Abiquiu, N. M., and elsewhere. He was in two fights with the Indians, in one of 
which he was shot in the leg and carried the bullet to his grave. Resigning in 1860, 
he re-entered the service in 1861, to be soon after appointed surgeon-general of the U. 
S. army. His labors now became simply herculean, In the “old army”’ it was sel- 
dom that our forces had risen above 15,000; but now Dr. Hammond had to provide 
for the medical and surgical needs of 1,000,000 men. Great exigencies confronted him 
in every direction, but he met them all with rare ability and success, giving to sick 
and wounded soldiers care and treatment which had,never been equalled in any pre- 
ceding war. He established the army medical museum and planned “‘the Medical 
and Surgical History of the Rebellion.” Everything went well with him until he had 
serious differences with Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. This led to his trial 
by court martial and dismissal from the service. By authority of Congress—with 
only a single dissenting vote—President Hayes, upon the advice of George W. Mc- 
Crary (of lowa), Secretary of War, reinstated him as surgeon-general and brigadier- 
general on the retired list. Doctor Hammond was a well-known writer, some 
of his medical works having been translated and published in oe languages. He 
also wrote several novels which had an extensive circulation. The accompanying 
paper on Gen. Nathaniel Lyon was one of the last things from his prolific pen. It 
was read by Col. Thomas Wilson, formerly of this State, at the meeting of the Wash- 
ington Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, March 8, 1900. Gen, 
William A. Hammond died suddenly at his home in Washington, D. C., on the even- 


ing of January 5, 1900. 
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saw only the one side—that to which he had given his adhe- 
sion—and no entreaties, no arguments could change him. 
Once only did he act against his honest and life-long convic- 
tions, and then public opinion was so overwhelmingly against 
him, and the consequences of his obstinacy would have been 
so frightful, that he did what he was convinced was wrong, 
but which every officer of the garrison believed to be right. 
Though he and I differed on many points, we were more in- 
timate than any other two officers of the large garrison of 
Fort Riley. In some respects it was a most remarkable 
friendship; we had been differently educated and there was 
scarcely a subject in politics, science, religion, or social mat- 
ters, upon which differences existed, that we did not differ. 
He was intolerant of opposition, unmindful of the many obli- 
gatory courtesies of life, prone to inject the most unpopular 
opinions at times and places when he knew they would be 
unwelcome, and enforcing them with all the bitterness and 
vehemence of which he was capable; easily aroused to a de- 
gree of anger that was almost insane in its manifestations; 
narrow-minded; prejudiced, mentally unbalanced, and yet 
with all this, honest to the core, truthful under all circum- 
stances, intelligent, generous to a fault with those he liked, 
well-read in science and literature and popular theology, ab- 
solutely moral, temperate in the pleasures of the table, kind 
and considerate with his friends, attentive to his duties, a 
strict disciplinarian—though sometimes on the spur of the 
moment perpetrating the most outrageous acts against his 
subordinates and repenting in sack-cloth and ashes an hour 
afterwards—and altogether a man, one of the most remarka- 
ble of his day, who commanded the respect of his enemies 
and awakened their fears, and who gained the love of those 
who knew his virtues and his faults, and that he was one to 
trust in emergencies and dangers with absolute confidence 
that he would always do what he had said he would do, even 
though he gave up his life for his constancy. Intolerant as 
he ordinarily was to the criticisms of others on his opinions, 
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while exercising the most decided and outspoken judgment 
on the views of those who differed from him, he was remark- 
ably considerate in his discussions with people he liked; lis- 
tening to arguments with attention, and replying with a 
courtesy. and gentleness which, while not lacking positiveness 
of statement, were in striking contrast with his bearing when 
disputing with others for whom he entertained no feelings 
of friendship. Taken all in all he was a wonderful compound 
of antagonistic elements; the sort of man of which heroes 
and geniuses come; bordering closely on the insane temper- 
ament and yet when occasion required, and he had time for 
reflection, invariably doing the right thing at the right time 
and place and with a degree of sanity in his movements, 
mental and physical, that could not have been excelled by 
the most self-possessed and intellectual man I have ever 
known. 

The following incident illustrates some of the points that 
I have mentioned. 

One night as we were sitting in his quarters at Fort 
Riley a corporal of his company came to him with a com- 
plaint against some act of the first sergeant. Something in 
the man’s words or manner—though so far as I could see he 
was perfectly respectful and within his rights—roused Lyon 
to furious anger. He abused him in the most violent and 
irrational language, rushing excitedly at him and with blows 
and kicks ejecting him from the room. Then he walked the 
floor, still uttering invectives against the unlucky corporal. 
I said nothing, though he saw clearly from my manner that 
I thought his conduct unjustifiable. Presently he sat down. 
He was silent though his red face was still greatly height- 
ened in color and his small, keen, blue eyes flashed with the 
anger that was not yet entirely subdued. We sat for full 
half an hour without a word passing between us. Then he 
said: 

“You don’t like my conduct?” 

“No,” I answered. 
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“You think I have acted wrongly ?” 

my ceee 

“So I have,” he admitted. ‘I have behaved like a brute. 
There is a good deal of the theological devilin me. I ought 
to be placed in arrest, tried by court martial and dismissed 
from the service for conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

“I entirely agree with you,” I replied. 

“You also ought to have charges preferred against you,” 
he rejoined. 

“Why ?” 

“Do you remember the twenty-fourth article of war? As 
you seem to have forgotten its provisions I will read it to 
you.” He took the “Army Regulations” from the table and 
read: 

‘All officers of what condition soever have power to part 
and quell all quarrels, frays, and disorders whether among 
persons belonging to his own, or to another corps, regiment, 
troop, battery or company, and to order officers into arrest.” 

He looked at me fixedly for a moment and smiled as 
though he had got me into a tight place. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I had power to arrest you, I know, 
but I did not choose to exercise that power. You abused and 
struck a man whom you knew could not defend himself, and 
that man was a non-commissioned officer of your company, 
who was entitled to consideration from you as well as from the 
men under him and who had addressed you in perfectly re- 
spectful language and manner. The affair was certainly not 
a ‘quarrel’ nor an ‘affray,’ for it was entirely one-sided. It 
was a ‘disorder,’ but as it took place in your own quarters it 
created no general scandal or disturbance. Still, I am not 
quite sure that I should not have ordered you into arrest.” 

“You have clearly violated your duty,” he answered, 


“My conduct was unmilitary and utterly contemptible and 
inexcusable, and—”’ 
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At this point there was a knock at the door and in answer 
to Lyon’s response the first sergeant entered. 

“T have come to report to the Captain,” he said, saluting, 
“that Corporal Allender wishes to be reduced to.the ranks.” 

‘Does he give any reason, Sergeant?” 

“No, Captain, only that he thinks that the Captain is dis- 
pleased with him.” 

‘He has every reason to think so, Order him to report 
to me immediately.” 

The sergeant again saluted and departed. 

“Lyon,” I said, “if you attack that man again, as you did 
just now, I shall put you in arrest. I’m not going to give 
you another opportunity to reproach me with neglect of duty.” 

“Mind your own business,” he retorted. ‘You neglected 
your duty just now, and you hope by a tardy recognition of 
your obligations, to salve your conscience.” 

In a few minutes the corporal appeared, saluted, and 
stood at attention. Then Lyon showed his magnanimity. 

“Corporal,” he said, advancing to the man with out- 
stretched hand, ‘I acted towards you a few minutes ago ina 
way that was not only unofficerlike but was extremely dis- 
graceful and indefensible from every point of view. I have 
sent for you to express my regret and to tell you that I shall 
not reduce you to the ranks, but shall recommend you to the 
colonel of the regiment for the first vacancy that occurs in 
the grade of sergeant. You have always been an excellent 
non-commissioned officer. Iam sorry Iam not as gooda 
captain as you are a corporal. I want to shake hands with 
you.” The corporal took the hand held out to him. 

“Captain,” he said, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
“T don’t mind what the captain did to me. I’m not hurt. 
I’m only afraid I shall lose the respect of the men.” 

“By ——!” exclaimed Lyon, his face reddening again and 
his eyes glistening, ‘if any man shows the slightest disre- 
spect to you after this night I'll make him wish he’d never 
been born.” : 

Vou. IV.—27 
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My first meeting with Lyon was on June 20th, 1854, the 
day that I reported for duty at Fort Riley, Kansas, and the 
circumstances attending it were not such as to warrant a be- 
lief in our future intimacy. He came to call and we were 
sitting together on the veranda at my quarters. The con- 
versation was led by Lyon to religious matters and I well 
remember the horror I experienced when he deliberately and 
almost offensively—considering that among his audience 
were several Christian ladies—announced that he was an in- 
fidel, and perhaps even an atheist, and that Socrates was a 
nobler man than Jesus. This was over forty-five years ago, 
when the mode of thought of educated people was very different 
from what it is now, and when speeches such as that of Captain 
Lyon were regarded as rank blasphemy. At this day such 
declarations would not only not excite astonishment or disgust, 
but would, at least, be received with kind attention by almost 
any half dozen men or women that could be brought to- 
gether, and would be almost certain to meet with sympathy 
and approval from one or more of those that might hear 
them. 

Not satisfied with the assertion of his belief and disbe- 
lief, he went on to give his reasons and he did this without 
the slightest evidence of regard for the religious feelings or 
prejudices of his listeners. Finally, not to be outdone in the 
making of dogmatic statements, I enunciated the proposition 
that there was no morality in the world outside of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

“Will you say that again, please ?’’ said Lyon, 

I repeated the remark with additional emphasis. 

“Is that your deliberate opinion?” he inquired angrily. 

“Yes, it is,’ I answered just as hotly. 

“Then, I’ve only to say,” he rejoined, “that you don’t 
know what you're talking about and that I have never in all 
my life heard a speech expressive of so much ignorance as 
the one you’ve just made. Ican have no further argument,” 
he continued, his small, light-blue eyes flashing with anger, 
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“‘with such a—such a—Good evening,” and he darted from 
the porch without supplying verbally the epithet that was in 
his mind. Some time afterwards, when we had become 
friends, I asked him what he would have said if he had 
spoken without restraint? ‘I should have called youa nar- 
row-minded, bigoted and fanatical ass,’’ he answered with a 
hearty laugh. ‘But I should have been wrong, as I gener- 
ally am,” he added after a moment’s pause, “when I jump 
at conclusions hastily; for you were only ignorant and hide- 
bound by the influence of the early education to which you 
have been subjected and by which you were led to accept as 
truths doctrines that have not a shred of proof to support 
them. You believed because some one in whom you had 
confidence told you they were true. You are exactly like 
the great mass of mankind, and I was just like you twenty 
years ago. If men and women could get rid of their early 
prejudices, and would look at scripture exactly as they would 
at any other collection of stories, the Christian religion 
would not stand a day.” 

At a future time he spoke more deliberately relative to 
his religious belief. It was on the occasion of the trial of 
Colonel Montgomery against whom Lyon had given some 
very damaging testimony. I quote the following from the 
record of the trial in the judge-advocate general’s office: 

_ Ques. by Aced.: 

“Do you believe in the existence of a God?” 

The witness objects to answering the question on the ground that he 
does not consider the inquiry into his religious beliefs pertinent, and 
would submit the law of Missouri, which he believes to be the law of Kan- 
sas also, upon the subject. 

(The paper referred to by the witness appended and marked Court Pa- 
per No. 8.) 

The court was then closed and decided that the question should not be 
put; but that the accused may ask this question: 

“Ts the oath which the witness has taken before this court binding upon 
his conscience?” 

The court was then opened and the decision made known. 


Ques. by Aced.: } 
“Do you believe in the obligations of an oath and a future state of re- 
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wards and punishments, or do you believe in a God who will punish false- 
hood either in this world or the next?” 
A member objected to the second part of the question as having al- 


ready been decided by the court as rejected. 
The court was then closed and decided that the question should be 


put. 
The court was opened and the decision made known. 


Answer: 

“I do believe in the obligations of an oath, and in the existence of an 
over-ruling power that will punish falsehood. With respect to a future 
state of rewards and punishments I must say I have no positive conviction 


or reasons for belief.” 


Clearly, therefore, Lyon was not an atheist as has been 
frequently charged. I am very sure that he did not believe 
the Scriptures to be the word of God. If he were alive now, 
he would be in full sympathy with that “higher criticism” of 
which we hear so much. 

I mention the foregoing incident for the reason that it 
affords an excellent example of Lyon’s independence of char- 
acter which he was constantly exhibiting in all the relations 
in which he might be placed, even at the risk of making 
himself personally disagreeable. Indeed his intenseness 
and desire to inculcate his views on others made him utterly 
regardless of the effect of his speeches and conduct, so far as 
concerned the wounding of the feelings of those with whom 
he was thrown. At the same time he was, as I shall have 
occasion to show, a man in whom the principles of abstract 
justice were deeply implanted, and they always influenced 
his conduct wherever he gave himself the opportunity of 
acting with deliberation. Often, however, his natural im- 
petuosity would get the better of him and he would perpe- 
trate some outrageously unjust act for which he was after- 
wards forced by his own imperative convictions, to make all 
possible atonement. 

On the day following his first visit to me before I had re- 
turned his call, we again met and this time on the prairie. We 
passed each other with the most formal and even frigid salutes 
for I had imbibed as great a prejudice against him as he had 
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conceived against me. I regarded him not only as a bigoted 
ignoramus, but as one whose eccentricity was as near insan- 
ity as it ever is and as one therefore whose acquaintance was 
not desirable. We had not, however, gone more than a few 
paces apart when I heard him approaching me, and turning 
around almost expecting an attack of some kind, I found him 
at my side with a pleasant smile on his face and with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Doctor,” he said, “it won’t do for us to be enemies. All 
the officers here but you and I are pro-slavery men, and 
there’s a time coming when all friends of the right will have 
to stand together. Come, let us take a walk.” 

I was glad to meet his advance half way. I was only 
twenty-six years old then and must plead the “baby act” in 
extenuation of the remark that had excited his anger. He 
was nine years older besides being my superior in rank, so 
we went up to the top of the high bluff that overlooked the 
plain on which the Fort stood. He talked all the time, 
never giving me a chance to get in a word even if I had 
been ever so anxious to express my views. In fact, he was 
always ready to do all the talking; liking, apparently, noth- 
ing so much asa good listener. Although he halted at times 
a little in his speech as though trying to find the exact word 


- with which to express his meaning, he was extremely volu- 


ble, his ideas flowing with surprising rapidity and his words 
being uttered at a rate of speed that would have kept the 
most skillful stenographer in full action. 

Upon the present occasion he spoke at length on the 
slavery issue that was then before the country and especially 
as it concerned the two new territories, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. He was especially unmeasured in his denunciations of 
President Pierce, congress, and above all of Mr. Douglas, 
whom he always designated as Stephen Arnold Douglas 
with a strong accent on Arnold, accusing them of subser- 
viency to the slave interest and treason to the Democratic 
party, and predicting that the time was not far distant when 
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they would be held up to the execration of all lovers of free- 
dom. In the course of his tirade—for it was scarcely any- 
thing else—he drew from his pocket a copy of the New York 
Evening Post, the gospel by which he swore, and read a 
long article from it that, he said, exactly expressed his views. 
He lauded William Cullen Bryant for his independence and 
courage, and declared that the Post was the most honest and 
fearless newspaper published in America. He had for many 
years been a subscriber to the semi-weekly or tri-weekly 
edition and was always on the watch, when the mail was ex- 
pected, for his favorite journal. 

Though opposed to the extension of slavery I had always. 
been a moderate supporter of it as it existed, having been 
born in Maryland, though brought up in Pennsylvania, and 
I was at the time from necessity, a slaveholder as were other 
officers stationed at the post. Lyon recognized the consti- 
tutional obligation to refrain from interfering with slavery 
where it existed; but he was violently opposed to its exten- 
sion beyond the limits established by the ‘Missouri Com- 
promise,”’ the repeal of which he considered a wanton outrage. 
There was astrong Free-State party in that part of the terri- 
tory and meetings had been held at many of which Lyon 
had spoken. We returned from the long walk with, I think, 
greatly increased respect for each other. After that our 
friendship deepened and there was not a day that we were 
not together for hours at a time. 

I have never in the whole course of my life met with a 
man as fearless and uncompromising in the expression of his 
opinions and at the same time so intolerant of the views of 
others as he was. If he had lived four hundred years ago he 
would have been burned at the stake as a pestilent and alto- 
gether incorrigible person, whose removal was demanded in 
the interests of the peace of society, His frankness and 
honesty were of such a character that they made him ene- 
mies on all sides, and yet there were very few, even among 
those who disliked him, who did not at the same time, re- 
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spect him. His word was inviolable. Hypocrisy and hum- 
bug of all kinds were so distasteful to him that those in 
whom he detected them became the objects of his keenest 
animosity, and above all other things slavery met with his 
most thorough detestation, and he did not hesitate to say so 
in all collections of officers although nearly every one at the 
post was a southerner and a sympathizer with slavery. 

Upon one occasion Captain Anderson, of the Second 
Dragoons, afterward a major-general in the Confederate 
service, gave a dinner party, at which were present several 
of the officers of the garrison as well as the members of the 
general court-martial that was then in session at the post. 
Captain Lyon and myself were among the number. 

Although Captain Anderson was a citizen of South Caro- 
lina and his host, Lyon plunged as soon as he could get the op- 
portunity into a harangue against the South and its peculiar 
institution, in which he used all the powers of invective that 
he possessed in so great a degree. Among the guests were 
General Mansfield, killed at Antietam; General Ramsey, 
chief of ordnance during the war; Col. C. F. Smith, who, if 
-he had lived, would certainly have given a good account of 
himself on the side of the Union, and Gen. Casey, who so 
highly distinguished himself at the battle of Fair Oaks. All 
of these were northern men who had no liking for slavery, 
but they were all dumbfounded at the violence and virulence 
of Lyon’s attack. As for the southerners, they looked in- 
dignant, of course, all but the host, Captain Anderson, who 
sat at the head of his table, smiling serenely at Lyon’s 
abuse, and by occasionally addressing a word or two to those 
nearest to him trying to make the occasion pass as pleasantly 
as was possible under the circumstances. But that evening, 
while several of us, including Captain Lyon, were sitting in 
Major Merrill’s quarters, Anderson entered the room. He 
looked around him, and his eyes at once lighted on the man 
of whom he was evidently in search, and whom he had not 
found in his own quarters. 
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“Captain Lyon,” he said, approaching his antagonist, 
“vou took occasion to-day, when I from my position was 
helpless to repel your insults, to commit an outrage, for 
which I am now going to punish you. I do not mean to 
heap personal abuse on you, for every one here present knows 
what I think of you, and that kind of retaliation would do 
you very little harm; I am going to thrash you.” 

He took a step toward Lyon, who, hearing this speech, 
had remained quietly in his chair glaring at his adversary, 
and evidently worked up to the point of doing mischief. As 
Anderson came nearer, Lyon, still without moving a limb, 
said, with as much composure as he could command: 

“Captain Anderson, if you come a step nearer I'll kill 
you,” 

Instantly several of us rushed between the two, and An- 
derson, without a word further withdrew. 

About an hour afterward I was aroused from bed by 
some one at the door, and on going down stairs found Cap- 
tain Lyon. I at once suspected what had happened, but I 
was not allowed to remain long in a state of uncertainty. 
‘“‘Anderson has challenged me,” he said. 

“You will have to accept,” I answered. 

“No, I shall not accept; I have conscientious scruples 
against duelling, and besides it is contrary to law, and I am 
a law-abiding man.”’ 

“Then you will be sent to Coventry without delay. You 
have grossly insulted Anderson in his own house, and you 
must give him satisfaction, or you will be run out of the 
army.” 

“T don’t care, I am willing to endure persecution for the 
sake of my convictions. I shall not fight him. If he attacks 
me, I shall kill him as I would a dog.” 

Targued the matter with him—I was many years younger 
than I am now—and the result was that he finally consented 
to meet Anderson, provided I would act as his second, and 
that the duel should take place with pistols across a table. 
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I remonstrated with him on this latter point, and told 
him that I was quite sure Major Sibley, Anderson’s 
second, would peremptorily refuse to allow his principal to 
fight after such a murderous fashion. 

He was firm, however, so I had a conference early the 
following morning with Major Sibley, and, as I had ex- 
pected, Lyon’s terms were regarded by him as altogether 
outside the pale of the laws of duelling, and as being bar- 
barous, murderous, unusual and ungentlemanly. 

There was nothing left for Anderson to do but to horse- 
whip Lyon or inflict some other gross indignity on him, and 
this he would certainly have attempted but for the 
fact that Sibley and I got him and Lyon to agree that the 
matter should be referred to a council of officers whose de- 
cision should be binding. This body, after due deliberation, 
decided that Captain Lyon had been guilty of a grave of- 
fense, and that he should apologize to Captain Anderson in 
the presence of every officer in the post. 

This was a bitter dose for Lyon to swallow, but there 
was no escape. He declared to me that he would rather cut 
off his right hand than do what it had been decreed he must 
do. He fumed and fretted over the matter until he worked 
himself up to such a state of excitement as made me fear for 
the strength of his mind to resist it, but he finally cooled 
down and began to look at the matter philosophically. 

Mrs. Hammond and I were to have a reception that even- 
ing for the members of the court-martial, and they and all 
the officers of the garrison and their wives would accordingly 
be together at my quarters. It was decided that at nine 
o'clock Captain Lyon should tender his apology in their 
presence. Every one was there, and at nine o’clock Captain 
Anderson stationed himself at one end of the drawing-room. 
The last beat of the drums sounding the tattoo had hardly 
died away when Captain Lyon in full uniform, entered the 


apartment. He looked neither to the right nor to the left, 


but with me at his side, as his escort and host, he walked 
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through the long line of officers—all in full uniform—and. 
ladies, till he came within four or five feet of Captain An- 
derson who, grave and dignified, with Sibley by his side, 
awaited his arrival. ‘Captain Anderson,” he said, without 
a tremor in his voice, “I have come to express my regret for 
having used language at your table which, however much I 
may believe it to be true, was out of place at the time, and 
was such as I, your guest, should not have spoken. Its em- 
ployment was, under the circumstances, more injurious to me 
than it was to you.” Anderson bowed without a word, Lyon 
bowed, and then, without tendering his hand, turned and 
strode out of the room. Anderson and he never spoke to 
- each other afterward except when their official relations re- 
quired them to do so, 

Lyon had the utmost regard for law as distinguished 
from regulations or orders from the commanding officer, and 
frequently declared that he would disobey any order that 
was illegal. The then commanding officer was of a very un- 
fortunate mental organization and greatly disposed to assume 
powers that did not belong to him, Finally Lyon had an 
opportunity of setting up his judgment in opposition to a 
military order, and he did not hesitate a moment as to the 
course to be pursued. 

One of the officers brought out with him from the East with 
his family a good-looking servant-maid who at once began to— 
receive the attentions of the enlisted men. The one she 
especially favored was the Corporal Allender the incident of 
assault upon whom by Lyon I have already related, and 
straightway the corporal applied to his commanding officer 
for authority to marry and that his wife might be rated as a 
company laundress. Lyon accorded his permission, and 
then the girl announced to her employers that she was about 
to enter upon the marital relation, and that they would not 
in future receive the benefit of her services. 

The officer went at once to the commanding officer of the 
post, a man, who, as I have already said, was disposed to be 
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arbitrary and tyrannical; and obtained an order from him pro- 
hibiting Corporal Allender marrying Satah Ahren. This 
order was sent to Captain Lyon with instructions to see that 
it was obeyed. 

I was present in Lyon’s quarters when he received the 
order, and I have rarely seen a more striking instance of in- 
tense rage than he exhibited. He fairly foamed at the 
mouth as he walked up and down the floor gesticulating vio- 
lently and stammering over his words in a way that ren- 
dered them almost incoherent. It was very clear that he in- 
tended to disobey the order, and that, too, in a way that 
should leave no doubt relative to the motives by which he 
was actuated. After he became a little calmer, I understood 
that he regarded the order as illegal, and as an attempt to 
interfere most unwarrantably with the rights of a soldier of 
his company. ; 

There is no law or regulation prohibiting officers or men 
from marrying, but there was a regulation to the effect that 
soldiers’ wives should not be allowed with the troops without 
the consent of the company commander and the commanding 
officer of the post. The only object that the corporal had in 
getting his captain’s consent to his marriage was that his 
wife might be made a laundress, receive a ration, and be the 
recipient of quite a snug little sum monthly for washing the 
clothes of such of the men as chose to employ her. There was 
no power in the United States to prevent the man and woman 
marrying, but there was power to keep her out of the garri- 
son. The commanding officer’s order was therefore mani- 
festly illegal. This was the ground that Lyon took, and I 
thought he was right, and still think so. 

“Corporal Allender shall marry the girl if he wants to, 
and no illegal order like that shall prevent him!” he ex- 
claimed, as he paced the floor. “Orderly,” he continued, 
opening the door, and calling the soldier who stood in the 
passage-way, “‘tell Corporal Allender to come here.” 

In a few minutes the corporal made his appearance and, 
making the proper salute, stood at attention. 
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“Do you want to marry Sarah Ahren ?” enquired Lyon, 
his small eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“Yes, Captain,” answered the man, saluting. 

‘And she wants to marry you?” 

“Yes, Captain,” with another salute. 

“Then come here tonight at eight o’clock, both of you, 
and I’ll perform the marriage ceremony.” 

“Yes, Captain,” and again saluting, the man turned on 
his heel and marched off. 

“TI want you to be present as a witness,” continued Lyon, 
addressing me. “I'll show old that he can’t issue ille- 
gal orders to me with impunity.” 

“Yes, I’ll come,” I assented, laughing; “but we shall 
both be arrested and tried and Corporal Allender will be re- 
duced to the ranks.” 

“T’d like nothing better than to be tried on the charge of 
disobeying such an order as that,”’ he exclaimed excitedly. 

“All right,” I replied, “I'll aid and abet you to the extent 
of my power. The order is illegal certainly, but you don’t 
propose to marry those people?” 

“Yes, sir, marriage is acivil contract. Ishall read them 
a chapter from Blackstone, make them a short address, ask 
them some proper questions and pronounce them man and 
wife. Then we'll see what old will do.” 

At eight o’clock I was in Lyon’s quarter’s again, and 
shortly afterward Corporal Allender and his pretty sweet- 
heart, accompanied by two soldiers as witnesses, entered the 
room. The happy couple stood up in front of Captain Lyon 
while he read an extract from Blackstone in regard to the 
nature of marriage. Then he made some excellent remarks 
on the duties of husband and wife one to the other, and 
finally asked them whether they took each other for husband 
and wife, and intended to live together in the bonds of wed- 
lock so long as they both should live? The answers being 
satisfactory, he pronounced them man and wife and forth- 
with made out a certificate to that effect, which I and others 
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witnessed. Many years ago Mrs, Allender, in order to recall 
herself to my recollection for a purpose that she had in view 
sent me this certificate and it remained in my possession till 
I gave it, a few years since, to my friend Charles Aldrich, 
for the Historical Museum of Iowa, of which he is the 
founder and curator. It reads as follows: 


Robert Allender and Sarah Ahren wishing to enter upon the marriage 
relation, I have duly pronounced to them the solemn obligations thereof, 
which they have assumed in the presence of the accompanying witnesses. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, April 23d, 1855. N. Lyon. 

Witnesses: William A. Hammond, Charles E. Hammond, John Trueman, 
Robert Long. 


That night the commanding officer heard of Lyon’s con- 
tempt of his order and my countenance, and before we went 
to bed we were visited by the adjutant and placed in arrest. 
I was released the next morning in order that I might at- 
tend to my duties, but Lyon was kept confined to his quar- 
ters for several days. In the meantime the commanding 
officer awoke to the conception of the fact that he had made 
an ass of himself, and Lyon also was released. No charges 
were preferred. 

It is not to be supposed from this account that Lyon was 
an insubordinate officer. No one could have been more 
scrupulous than he in obeying to the letter every legitimate 
order that he received. No one in the army is required to 
obey an illegal order. He may, it is true, be compelled by 


. physical force to do what he is told to do, whether the order 


is or is not in accordance with law, but he has a clear right 
to refuse obedience to any command that is manifestly con- 
trary to law, and the officer giving such an order would 
probably be punished for his assumption of authority were 
the case brought to the notice of his military superiors. Any 
one, however, who, on the ground of its being contrary to 
law, refuses obedience to the order of his commanding officer 
does so at his peril. 

An incident that occurred soon after the one I have 
mentioned gave Lyon an opportunity of showing the dis- 
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tinction that existed in his mind between an unjust and an 
illegal order. Two settlers named Dixon and their families 
had settled upon land outside of the military reservation, as 
they had a clear right to do. For purposes of his own, of a 
highly dishonorable character, the commanding officer 
wanted them to move off, but they declined to do so. __De- 
termined to compel them to go, he extended the military 
reservation so as to include their settlement, and then or- 
dered Lyon with his company to go and pull down the Dix- 
ons’ houses, and put them and their families off the reserva- 
tion. Lyon was, doubtless, selected for this work because 
he had stated as his belief that the action of the command- 
ing officer was wrong, and that the men had a right to the 
land upon which they had settled, and further with the ex- 
pectation that he would disobey this order as he had a previ- 
ous one, As I was considered to be Lyon’s aider and abet- 
tor, I was ordered to accompany, as medical officer, this ex- 
pedition of a company of infantry against two men, and 
some women and children, 

But Lyon knew the difference between an outrage and a 
violation of law. He had been informed by his military su- 
periors that the land upon which the Dixons had settled was 
a part of the military reservation. Whether it was or was 
not was none of his business. That was a matter that spe- 
cially concerned the Dixons, and that might safely be left for 
them to bring to the notice of the highest authority. So he 
and his command proceeded to obey the order. The Dixons 
were at first a little disposed to resist, but Lyon told them 
that if they fired on his men he would return the fire, and 
that as to the ultimate result there would be no doubt. So 
they submitted. They went off, and Lyon with yokes of 
oxen tore down the houses and effectually demolished them. 
Then after his bloodless victory he marched back, and set 
himself to work preparing charges against the commanding 
officer of corruption and other crimes upon which he was not 


long afterward tried and dismissed from the service. It was 
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at this trial that he made the statements relative to his reli- 
gious beliefs that I have quoted. 

Lyon was possessed of a great love for science, and was 
especially interested in natural history, though he knew lit- 
tle of it beyond its familiar every-day features. He was a 
staunch believer in the doctrine of evolution before Darwin 
published his views. He had read something of Lamarck’s 
ideas and had full faith in their correctness. Upon one oc- 
casion I was performing some experiments with black snakes, 
during which I daily subjected them to the influence of an 
atmosphere of oxygen. While they were inhaling the stim- 
ulating gas the animals displayed a degree of activity alto- 
gether in excess of that that was natural to them; darting 
here and there about the glass case in which they were 
confined, and coiling and uncoiling themselves with light- 
ning-like rapidity. Lyon used to come and watch them, and 
showed the greatest interest in their actions. When I had 
finished my investigations I let them go, and when Lyon 
came the next morning to see them, as he expected, under 
the influence of oxygen, he was much disappointed to find 
the cage empty. “I was performing experiments of my own 
with the snakes,” he said. “Tf you had kept them here a 
little longer I am very sure legs would have grown out of 
their bellies just as wings have developed on fishes that 
through the course of ages have been stranded on the shore 
and that are now birds.” 

I laughed at this theory, but he stuck to it, and argued 
with considerable force and intelligence in support of the 
doctrine that organic beings owned their forms to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed and the demands 
made upon them by the conditions of their existence. And 
this was several years before Darwin published his views on 
the subject though of course many years after Lamarck gave 
expression to his theory. Lyon was familiar with Lamarck’s 
ideas and had besides a good practical acquaintance with 


geology. 
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He was especially kind to children and animals. I have 
often witnessed him get intensely angry at some teamster 
who was maltreating a horse or mule. On one occasion he 
took from the hand of a man the whip with which he was 
belaboring a mule about the head and laid it over the fellow’s 
shoulders till he shrieked for merey. Upon another occasion 
he made a man employed in the quartermaster’s department 
go down on his knees to a dog he had been unmercifully 
beating, humbly beg the dog’s pardon and promise never to 
do so again. 

As I have said, the chief mental characteristics of Lyon 
as I knew him a few years before the civil war, in which he 
lost his life, were intensity and conscientiousness. Whatever 
he felt, he felt with a force that carried everything before it. 
There was no middle ground with him in any matter that 
engaged his attention, and he conceived that it was his duty 
to enforce his doctrines or his ideas upon all with whom he 
came in contact, even to the extent of being offensive. At 
the same time he was possessed of as tender a heart as ever 
beat in a man’s breast. He always expressed the utmost re- 
spect for women, though probably he would never have mar- 
ried. He was as strong in his friendships as he was in his 
enmities. He was one to be trusted implicitly to any extent. 
He was truth personified. 

But there was with all his kindness of heart, a vein of 
cruelty in his diposition so far as those were concerned whom 
he thought had behaved badly. I am quite sure that if he 
had possessed the power he would have killed every northern 
upholder of what he called the “slave power” upon whom he 
could have laid his hands. Indeed, I have often heard him 
exclaim that they had equitably forfeited their lives and that 
they were outlaws whom any one ought to be empowered to 
destroy. Douglas, Pierce, Buchanan, and all the advocates 
of the “‘Kansas-Nebraska Bill” met with his scorn and con- 
tempt, and no words short of oaths—for he never swore— 
were too strong for him to use to express his condemnation 
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of what he conceived was their treason to the cause of free- 
dom. 

Nevertheless, though a most. pronounced opponent of 
slavery he recognized the fact that it had a legal and consti- 
tutional existence in certain sections of the Union. From a 
publication of his faith in a newspaper, The Manhattan Ex- 
press, soon after the election of Mr. Lincoln, I quote the 
following explicit statement of his views: 


Slavery—not to be disturbed where it now exists, nor to be abolished in 
the District of Columbia without the wishes of the people, and then by 
moderate degrees. 

The Fugitive Slave Law to be enforced in good faith; the present law 
should not be changed to impair its efficiency. 

Slavery is not extended by our constitution over the Territories. On 
the contrary, they are free in the absence of law establishing slavery, and 
no such law should be made till a Territory become a State, when she can, 
if it be the unbiased will of her people, that will being expressed without 
force or fraud, provide for slavery, and should not be refused admission 
to the Union on this account. Such we believe to be our true policy, and, 
so far as we understand, the views of our president elect, 

He frequently lamented the violence of his temper, that 
so often led him into the perpetration of unreasonable and 
unjust acts, and he was always ready to make all the amends 
in his power for any outrages into which it might have be- 
trayed him. During the few years that we were associated 
at Fort Riley he certainly succeeded in overcoming, to a 
great extent, his natural tendency to break into explosions of 
rage. 

We know how, by his energetic and far-seeing conduct 
in the early period of the war, he prevented the secession of 
Missouri. We know too how at Wilson’s Creek where he 
was in command of the Federal forces that after he had had 
several horses shot under him and had received two severe 
wounds he led the First Iowa Regiment to the charge and 
how, almost at the very beginning of its advance he was 
killed by a rifle bullet that, passing near his heart, severed 
the aorta, the chief artery of the body. Here he gained a 
victory over an army threefold greater than his own. 
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Had he lived there can be no doubt that he would have 
come to the very top of the pyramid of those gallant com- 
manders who were most successful in the field. And he 
would have reached the apex, not because of any very great 
military skill that he possessed—though he was an educated 
soldier—but mainly because he had in him those qualities 
without which military science plays a small part in war; an 
indomitable spirit that was always awake, a fixity of purpose 
that never faltered, and a courage that was never for an in- 
stant dampened by the slightest feeling of fear. He did 
not know what fear was. 

Here I might stop with this imperfect delineation of 
Lyon as I knew him. But there is one point which, I think, 
requires special notice. There are monuments in Washing- 
ton to many distinguished soldiers whose services were in- 
valuable; but there is none to Lyon. among the bravest of 
the brave and whose deeds were such as to cause his memory 
to be kept forever green by his fellow countrymen. Yes, 
among all the statues of heroes that adorn the public places 
of this city there is but one in honor of a general killed in 
battle. This, it seems to me, is a reproach which should not 
rest upon us forever. 

Wasuineaton, D. C., October, 1899. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERS arrived last evening, about six 
o’clock, after our paper was ready for press. He was wel- 
comed on the part of the citizens and committee by James 
W. Grimes, Esq., in a very appropriate address. Governor 
Chambers replied in a happy manner, and was then escorted 
to the National by a large crowd, where he will be happy to 
meet his fellow citizens to-day —The Burlington Hawk-Eye, 
May 13, 1841. 


CYRUS CLAY CARPENTER. 
Governor of Towa, 1872-'76, and Member of Congress, 1879-’83. The above portrait was 
copied from a lithograph which app 


} | eared in ‘Andreas’ Atlas” in 1875. While the en- 
Braving 1s a coarse one, it was consider 
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THE GRASSHOPPER INVASION. 


BY THE LATE EX-GOY. CYRUS OC. CARPENTER. 


One of the serious calamities which befel the early set- 
tlers of Northwestern Iowa was the grasshopper invasion of 
1867, and subsequent years. It is one of the phenomena of 
pioneer life that the people are usually visited by the 
scourges incident to an untamed frontier, in the inverse ratio 
of their ability to endure them. The writer retains a vivid 
remembrance of reading in Greeley’s ‘Recollections of a 
Busy Life,” an account of his first visit to his father’s family 
after they had moved into Western Pennsylvania from Ver- 
mont. After describing the country, covered as it then was 
with heavy timber of beech, maple, hemlock, elm, ash, etc., 
and the toil and deprivation of the early settler who slowly 
excavated a hole in the great forest, in order to draw from 
the penurious soil a meager subsistence, he says: “But the 
crops grown among green roots, in a small excavation from 
the vast, tall forest, are precarious and scanty at best, being 
preyed upon by pigeons in myriads, and by all manner of 
four-footed beasts, and the pioneer’s family must somehow 
live while he slowly transforms the stubborn wilderness into 
fruitful fields and orchards.” It is true that the pioneers of 
the prairie are exempted from many of the vicissitudes, and 
much of the toil incident to the lives of the men who hewed 
their homes out of the forest, but they experienced many of 
the hardships and reverses which those who enjoy the fruits 
of their toil would hardly think endurable. One of the most 
serious of the pioneer experiences of Northwestern Iowa was 
the grasshopper invasion. The reader who did not see the 
destruction wrought by the grasshoppers, and the strange 
phenomena of their coming and going, will be very apt to 
regard the story of even an eye-witness as incredible. They 
made their first appearance in 1867. Hon. Charles B. Rich- 
ards, at that time a citizen of Fort Dodge, and interested in 
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many business enterprises, gives the following account| of 


their coming: 

The first appearance of these pests was on the 8th of September, 1867, 
when, about noon, the air was discovered to be filled with grasshoppers, 
coming from the west, settling about as fast as the flakes of an ordinary 
snow-storm; in fact, it appeared like a snow-storm when the larger flakes 
of snow fall slowly and perpendicularly, there being no wind. They im- 
mediately began to deposit their eggs, choosing new breaking and hard 
ground along the roads, but not confining themselves to such places, and 
being the worst where the soil was sandy. They continued to cover the 
ground, fences and buildings, eating everything, and in many places eat- 
ing the bark from the young growth of apple, pear, cherry, and other 
trees, and nearly destroying currants, gooseberries and shrubs; generally 
eating the fruit buds for the next year. They disappeared with the first 
frost; not flying away, but hid themselves and died. 

No amount of cultivating the soil and disturbing the eggs seemed to 
injure or destroy them. I had two hundred acres of new breaking, and as 
soon as the frost was out commenced dragging the ground, which exposed 
the eggs. The ground looked as if rice had been sown very thickly. I 
thought the dragging, while it was still freezing at night, thus exposing 
the eggs, breaking up the shell or case in which the eggs, some twenty 
or thirty in each shell, are enclosed, would destroy them; but I believe that 
every egg hatched. 

As the wheat began to sprout and grow the grasshoppers began to 
hatch, and seem to literally cover the ground; they being about the eighth 
of an inch long when first hatched. They fed on all young and tender 
plants, but seemed to prefer barley and wheat in the fields, and tender 
vegetables in the garden. Many keep the wheat trimmed, and if it is a 
dry season it will not grow fast enough to head. But generally here, in 
1868, the wheat headed out and the stalk was trimmed bare, not a leaf left, 
and then they went up on the head and ate that, or destroyed it. Within 
ten days from the time wheat heads out they moult. Prior to this time 
they have no wings, but within a period of five or six days they entirely 
changed their appearance and habits, and from an ordinary grasshopper 
became a winged insect capable of flying thousands of miles. 

In moulting they shed the entire outer skin or covering, even to the 
bottom of their feet and over their eyes. I have caught them when fully 
developed and ready to moult, or shed their outside covering, and pulled 
it off, developing their wings neatly folded, almost white in color, and so 
frail that the least touch destroys them. But in two days they begin to 
fly—first short flights across the fields where they are feeding, and then 
longer flights; and within ten days after they moult all the grasshoppers 
seem instinctively to rise very high and make a long flight—those of 1867 
never having been heard of after leaving here, and all leaving within ten 
days after they had their wings. 


Their second appearance was in the summer of 1873, when they seemed 
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to be driven by a series of southwest winds over the country, not coming 
in such clouds, but spreading in flocks over a territory—taking Fort 
Dodge for the southeast corner, running north into Minnesota, and west 
how far Ido not know. Only comparatively few settled in Webster 
coun‘y, and those in small swarms in the northern townships along the 
Des Moines river, Probably the counties of Clay, Buena Vista and Dick- 
inson suffered as much as those already named. This time they were early 
enough in the season to nearly destroy all the crops of those counties; evi- 
dently having been hatched farther south, and haying attained maturity 
much earlier than those of 1867. They went through exactly the same 
process of depositing eggs, hatching and destroying crops, as before; and 
were identical in every respect. The only difference was in their mode of 
leaving. They made many attempts to leave, rising en masse for a long 
flight, when adverse winds would bring them down; for it is a fact well 
demonstrated that their instinct teaches them in what direction to fly; and 
if the wind is adverse they will settle down within a few hours; when if 
the wind was in the direction they desired to go they never would be heard 
of again within hundreds of miles. 

Wherever they deposit their eggs in the fall, crops are very certain 
(that is, small grains and gardens) to be destroyed the next season. But, 
as a general thing, corn is not destroyed or injured, unless it is done in 
the fall, when the old grasshoppers first come in. So, if farmers know 
eggs are deposited (and they may be certain they are if there is a swarm 
of old ones in the country in September or October, or if a swarm has 
come any time in theseason from a distance and settled down and remained 
any length of time), they should ignore small grain for that season, and 
plant corn or potatoes. 

I am not certain but that grasshoppers will be a blessing instead of a 
scourge, if their coming will have the tendency to make farmers devote less 
time and money to raising wheat,and do amore general system of farming. 


I have copied this article as it was written by Mr. Rich- 
ards at the time, because it not only gives a description of 
the ruin wrought by this invasion, but it goes with particu- 
larity into the habits and characteristics of the itinerating 
grasshopper. Persons who were not conversant with this 
invasion can hardly realize with what anxiety the people 
scanned the heavens, for several years after, at each return 
of the season when they had put in an appearance on the 
occasion of their previous visit. The great body of the in- 
vaders were generally preceded a day or two by scattering 
grasshoppers. In a clear day, by looking far away towards 
the sun, you would see every now and then a white winged 
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forerunner of the swarm which was to follow. Years after 
they had gone there was a lurking fear that they would re- 
turn. And if there were any indications of their appear- 
ance, especially when during two or three days the prevail- 
ing winds had been from the southwest, people would be 
seen in a clear day standing with their hands above their 
eyes to protect them from the vertical rays of the sun, peer- 
ing into the heavens, almost trembling lest they should dis- 
cover the forerunners of the white-winged messengers of de- 
struction, 

To illustrate the absolute fearfulness of the grasshopper 
scourge, I have recalled a few of the incidents of their visita- 
tion. And fearing the reader who has had no personal ex- 
perience with grasshoppers, might be inclined to regard the 
story as “fishy,” I have taken pains to fortify myself with 
the documents. I have a letter from Mr. J. M. Brainard, 
the editor of The Boone Standard, relating incidents of his 
own experience during three years. I give his letter in full, 
as it furnishes details which show the utter helplessness of a 
farmer in the presence of the grasshopper: 


Boong, Iowa, Srpr. 3, 1895. 
Hon. C. C. Carpenter, Fort Dodge, Iowa: 

Dear Srtr:—In a familiar conversation with Mr. Charles Aldrich the 
other day he said that he had persuaded you to write the tale of the “‘Grass- 
hopper Invasion,” for a future number of Tur ANnats. Since, it has re- 
curred to my mind that I know something personally of that occasion, and 
I will give it to you for use if you see fit, though it is butatrifle. I nego- 
tiated for The Council Bluffs Nonpareil in the summer of 1868, living at 
that time in Nevada. That fall I made frequent trips over the Northwest- 
ern road from my home to Council Bluffs, and the road was not a very 
perfect one at that time, either in its roadbed or grades. One day—it was 
well along in the afternoon—I was going westward, and by the time we 
had reached Tip-top (now Arcadia), the sun had got low and the air slight- 
ly cool, so that the hoppers clustered on the rails, the warmth being grate- 
fulto them. The grade at Tip-top was pretty stiff, and our train actually 
came to a stand-still on the rails, greased by the crushed bodies of the in- 
sects! This occurred more than once, necessitating the engineer to back 
for a distance and then make a rush for the summit, sanding the track 
liberally as he did so. I think I made a note of it for my paper—The 
Story County Afgis—for, in 1876, on visiting my old Pennsylvania home, a 
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revered uncle took me to task for the improbable statement; and when I 
assured him of its truthfulness he dryly remarked: “Ah, John, you have 
lived so long in the west that I fear you have grown to be as big a liar as 
any of them!” That same year some of our Nevada people had removed 
to Boone, and the grasshoppers having eaten up all the garden products 
at Boone, their friends in Nevada were in the habit of sending them a bar- 
rel of “truck” each week, to give them a taste of green food. The grass- 
hopper extended as far east, on this parallel as Ames; beyond that, east- 
ward, all was serene. I think Albert Head could give you some financial 
returns from that visitation, for he invested a “pile” in deserted lands 
which added greatly to his wealth. In fact, his brother at Montezuma got 
seared at his drafts for money, thought Albert had lost his wits and took 
train to call him off; but on arriving, and seeing the situation, he joined 
the draft-drawing business with greater unction, much to their future ad- 
vantage, Very truly yours, 
Jno. M. BRAINARD, 

The fact that railroad trains were impeded may seem a 
strange phenomenon. But there was a cause for the great 
number of grasshoppers which drifted to the railroad track, 
hinted at by Mr. Brainard. Those who studied their habits 
observed that they were fond of warmth, even heat. The 
fence enclosing a field where ‘they were getting in their 
work” indicated the disposition of the grasshopper. Towards 
evening the bottom boards on the south side of the fence, 
would be covered with them, hanging upon them like swarms 
of bees. When the suggestion of the autumn frost began to 
cool the atmosphere, the grasshoppers would assemble at the 
railroad track and hang in swarms on the iron rails which 
had been warmed by the rays of the sun. 

The effect of this invasion upon the business of North- 
western Iowa was most appalling. It is safe to say, that one- 
fourth of the farmers sold out at merely nominal prices and 
left the country. In order to show this effect by one entire- 
ly engaged in business, both as banker and as an extensive 
owner of farms, I received the following letter from Hon. 
Albert Head of Jefferson: 

JEFFERSON, Iowa, May 22, 1896. 


Hon. OC. C. Carpenter, Fort Dodge, Iowa: 
My Dear Sir:—Yours of the 19th inst. was forwarded me from Des 
Moines, and is just received. In reply will say that in the fall of 1867 the 
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grasshoppers came in clouds from the northwest and destroyed much 
vegetation. I think it was the last of August they first appeared; but in 
September and October they were most numerous. They were so thick 
that they actually stopped trains of the Cc. & N. W. R. R. on the heavy 
grades west of this place. Hogs and poultry fattened on them. The 
fences and trees were covered with them all over this county. They laid 
their eggs by the millions, and stayed till killed by the frost. The follow- 
ing spring, 1868, these eggs hatched out millions on millions of ’hoppers, 
and they destroyed all gardens and much grain. They stayed till full 
grown, and able to fly; when they left—I think flying in a southwesterly 
direction. The effect on individuals and the country was depressing— 
land depreciated about one-half, and the people were much discouraged. 
Farms were sold for half they were worth. It was difficult to collect debts. 
Business of all kinds suffered. I was in business here and suffered great 
loss by reason of the depression. In the fall, or late summer, of 1874, the 
hoppers again invaded this county, but were not so numerous as in 1867-8, 
yet they did much damage and caused much loss in 1874-5, and some in 
1876. Ithink they were much worse in the newer counties in the north- 
western part of the State in 1874-5-6. This county was better settled then 
and the ’hoppers did less damage than in sparsely settled portions of the 
State. Many people left here during the scourge of “hoppers, believing 
that they were to be permanent settlers in the country. 
Truly yours, 
ALBERT HzEapD. 


The last appearance of the grasshopper in northwestern 
Iowa was in 1876. Hon. J. D. Hunter, editor of The Ham- 
alton Freeman, kindly ran over his files for the years 1876 
and 1877, and sent me the following excerpts from its col- 


umns for those years. I can give no more vivid description 
of this visitation than to copy them: 


_ First mention of grasshoppers was on August 30, 1876: The grass- 
hoppers in their skipping about the country have not ruined us altogether. 
During the past week they have been coming in quite plentifully, but, so 
far as we have been able to learn, are doing no serious damage. They 
seem to be migrating; and farmers from different portions of the county 
tell us they do not discover any alarming results from their presence. 

September 6: During the past ten days portions of our county have 
been the scene of a genuine grasshopper invasion. At times they have 
filled the air until they looked like fleeey clouds around the sun. Careful 
observers seem to think we have had more of them this time than we did 
nine years ago, on the occasion of their first visit. The damage to gar- 
dens, groves and crops must be very considerable. Late corn has been 
greatly damaged. But from the millions and millions of eggs being de- 
posited in the ground there is general apprehension that destruction next 
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year will be great. But before, when the grasshoppers were here, they 
perforated the ground everywhere with their egg deposits, and yet there 
was no damage to speak of the next year. 

September 30: The grasshoppers have pretty nearly abandoned this 
region of country. During Thursday and Friday of last week they flew in 
myriads to the southeast, and only a few stragglers are left here. 

In The Freeman of June 30, 1877, mention is made of the fact that the 
*hoppers have hatched out in large numbers and are doing considerable 
damage to the growing crops, but are much less destructive than it was 
feared last summer they would be this year. We do not anticipate any 
serious results from the hoppers hatched here. 

August 1, 1877: Crowds of grasshoppers have been passing over town 
(Webster City) during the past few days. In several localities they came 
down in the harvest fields and on the prairies like a furious hail storm. 
But they only stay a short time in one place and we have heard of no seri- 
ous damage being done by them in this region. 


The fact that this invasion of 1876 was so much less de- 
structive than that of nine years before shows that should 
one come now it would do comparatively little damage. The 
entire country now being in crops, the grasshoppers would 
spread themselves over so much more territory that they could 
live and still leave an abundance. Then, there was only 
here and there a farm, and the farms were but partially cul- 
tivated, thus they stripped bare the fields in crops. _Noth- 


ing could look more dreary and disheartening than a wheat- 


field with the bare stalks standing, stripped of every leaf, 
and even the heads entirely devoured. People tried all sorts 
of experiments to drive the pests from their fields. I remem- 
ber my brother, R. E. Carpenter, had a fine piece of wheat, 
and he bought a long rope—a hundred feet long—and 
hitching a horse at each end, he mounted one, and his hired 
man the other, and with horses a hundred feet apart, and 
abreast, they rode back and forth over the field three or four 
times a day, the rope swinging along between them, sweep- 
ing a strip a hundred feet wide. They would always ride 
their horses in the same paths, so that they destroyed but 
little grain, and kept the grasshoppers so constantly dis- 
turbed that they did but little damage. Another experi- 
ment which many adopted, and which proved very effective, 
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was the use of a machine called the “hopper-dozer.” Mr. 
Charles Aldrich, who was then living on his farm near Web- 
ster City, made one of these machines and gave it this name 
in an item which he wrote for The Freeman, after which the 
name was generally adopted, The machine was constructed 
as follows: 


Taking a plank about twelve feet long and twelve inches wide, a wagon- 
tongue was attached to the center in such manner as to keep the plank on 
edge. To each end was bolted a small piece of wood which being rounded 
down at the end extending beyond the plank, made an axle-tree upon 
which was fitted the wheels from an old mower. Attached to the front 
side of this plank were a succession of tin cups about twelve inches long 
and three or four inches deep. They were about four inches wide at the 
top-and two inches wide at the bottom. The person using the machine 
would pour in water sufficient to cover the bottom of the cups about an 
inch deep, and then pour in about the same amount of kerosene. He 
would then drive back and forth over the grain, as if harrowing the 
ground, and every grasshopper that fell into this liquid was a dead *hop- 
per. At each end of the field the driver would have to clean the grasshop- 
pers out of the cups. In this way millions were killed, and thus many en- 
terprising farmers saved their gain in comparatively good shape.* Mr. 
Lorenzo S8. Coffin, of Fort Dodge, made one of these “hopper-dozers,” 
just as we have described, except that he attached to the front of the plank 
a tin trough, of the general shape of the cups described above, and extend- 
ing the full length of the plank. Then, putting in the kerosene, he fought 


the grasshoppers effectively. 

I think that one reason why a Divine Power, whose Wis- 
dom and goodness are unquestioned, permits these scourges 
and disasters to blight the hopes, and bring want and sorrow 
to various sections of the country, is, in part, to enable those 
outside of the stricken territory, and exempted from its 
calamities to practically illustrate their humanity and gen- 
erosity. Thus the State legislature, at the session of 1874, 


*My recollection of how I constructed the 'thopper-dozer” varies somew 

ea quotation made by Governor Carpenter. Woraved a two-inch plank fiber Ben 
long and one foot in width, lying flat upon the ground, to the middle of which the 
‘ongue of a two-horse wagon was attached. The tin cups were about eight inches 
4 pi by three inches vege These were soldered together at the ends upon a strip 
of tin ¥ hich was fastened lengthwise upon the flat surface of the plank. Water was 
os ae each to the depth of an inch or thereabouts, and a small quantity of 

erosene added. The “hopper-dozer” thus made ready was easily drawn forward 
covering a strip of ground twelve feet wide, The voracious but clumsy, half-grown 
severe would samp or fly upwards and fall into the cups or pans where they died. It 
eral farmers in that section supplied sheers Es eereer immediately. Sev- 
1 J pplied themselves with simi i i = 
riads of the insects were destroyed and the crops yee ee Deh 
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made an appropriation to buy seed for the farmers in the 
stricken district of Iowa. By this act, $50,000 were appro- 
priated; but it was confined to Iowa, and limited to the pur- 
chase of seed for the ensuing season, Under the act, mak- 
ing the appropriation, the governor was authorized to ap- 
point a commission consisting of three persons who were to 
investigate the necessities of the people in Northwestern 
Towa, and determine upon an equitable method of distribut- 
ing to the worthy and necessitous, the seed provided by the 
appropriation. The governor appointed as the commission, 
John Tasker of Jones county, Dr. Levi Fuller of Fayette 
county, and O. B. Brown of Van Buren county. They 
traveled over the devastated counties, appointed local com- 
mittees in each county to receive and issue the seed, cover- 
ing the remainder of the appropriation back into the trea- 
sury. There was never a better investment than this appro- 
priation. It undoubtedly determined a good many to stick 
to their farms, who, without this small encouragement, would 
have given up the unequal contest, sold their farms at a 
nominal price and moved away. 

But this appropriation was limited to the purchase and 
distribution of seed. How the people in Northwestern Iowa 
and in the territory of Dakota, which perhaps had been more 
thoroughly devastated than any portion of Iowa, were to be 
preserved from suffering was not determined by this legisla- 
tion. This opened an avenue for the contributions of the 
benevolent throughout the country, As-soon as the necessi- 
ties of these people came to be understood, money, clothing, 
and the products of the field, from the portions of Iowa 
which had not suffered from the invasion, and from other 
states, even from New England, were tendered in generous 
profusion. The question of how to make an equitable dis- 
tribution of these benefactions had to be determined. Ac- 
cordingly a convention was called to meet at Fort Dodge to 
consider this and other matters in reference to obtaining and 
distributing supplies. Delegates were in attendance from 
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the various counties of Northwestern Iowa and from Dakota. 
Among these there was one man whose great heart was 
thoroughly aroused at the tale of woe which came from the 
stricken region, and who not only had leisure, but had the 
disposition to give his time and energies to the work of re- 
lief, I refer to Gen. N. B. Baker, the adjutant general of 
Iowa. He, with Col. Spofford of Des Moines, and the writer, 
then living at Des Moines, attended this convention. It was 
determined to appoint a committee to visit the various coun- 
ties in Northwestern Iowa and Dakota, and upon consulta- 
tion with the people appoint local committees through which 
the work of distribution could be intelligently performed. 
General Baker was made the chairman of this committee. 
This was in the early part of January, 1874. Upon the ad- 
journment of the convention Gen. Baker, Col. Spofford, the 
writer, and several people from Dakota, who had determined 
to go farther east to solicit supplies, started for Des Moines. 
A fierce snow-storm had set in during the afternoon. Before 
the train reached Gowrie it was stalled in a snow-drift. We 
remained there nearly twenty-four hours, when, despairing 
of getting to Des Moines within two or three days by rail, 
we left the train, walked about five miles to Gowrie, and 
then hired a team to take us to Grand Junction, from which 
point we knew the railroad was open to Des Moines. We 
left Gowrie for Grand Junction just at dark, in a two-horse 
sleigh. It was a clear, cold, frosty night. But with buffalo 
robes and blankets we managed to keep ourselves fairly com- 
fortable. There was in the party a gentleman by the name 
of McIntyre, from Dakota. He was a Baptist minister and 
a very intelligent man, After getting on the road, the con- 
versation turned upon the dreary situation of the settlers, in 
their lonely cabins, away on the prairies of Northwestern 
Towa and Dakota, shut in by impassable snow-banks, with 
the fierce wind howling around them; without sufficient 
clothing to protect them from the frost, and many of them 
lacking even the coarsest. necessities in the way of food. 
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Gen. Baker gave vent to his overflowing sympathies; and 
then McIntyre broke in and repeated the entire chapter 
from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” describing the “Famine.” 
The sad refrain of that beautiful song, as it rang out upon 
the frosty air, lingers in my memory to this day. Inserting 
here a brief extract to show its perfect adaptation to the oc- 
casion, I close this article: 


Oh, the long and dreary winter ! 

Oh, the cold and cruel winter ! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 

Froze the ice on lake and river; 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
Hardly from his buried wigwam 

Could the hunter force a passage; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 

Fell, and could not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 


Oh, the famine and the fever! 

Oh, the wasting of the famine! 

Oh, the blasting of the fever! 

Oh, the wailing of the children! 

Oh, the anguish of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at them ! 
Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 

Came two other guests, as silent 

As the ghosts were, and as gloomy; 
Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said: ‘‘Behold me! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin!”’ 

And the other said ‘‘Behold me! 

Lam Fever, Ahkosewin!”’ 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; | 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 


Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 


Gitchie Manito, the mighty ! 

Cried he with his face uplifted 

In that bitter hour of anguish, 
Give your children food, O Father! 
Give us food or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha! 


Fort Dopes, Iowa, 1896. 
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War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHineTon, August 28, 1899. 
Mr. Charles Aldrich, Historical Department of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa: 
S1x:—In reply to your letter of the 16th instant, I have the honor to 
enclose a brief sketch of the establishment, occupation and abandonment 
of old Fort Atkinson, located on Turkey River in about latitude 42.10 and 
longitude 15.02 in what is now Winneshiek county, Iowa, compiled from 
records of this office. A plan together with a sketch of the old post as it 
appeared in 1842, made by Lieut. A. W. Reynolds, Ist Infantry, is sent you 
this date under another cover. Very respectfully, 
Wo. H. Carter, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


In the spring of 1840 it being deemed expedient to re- 
move the Winnebago Indians to a site on the Turkey River 
which had been reserved for them the army was directed to 
superintend the migration. Brigadier General Henry At- 
kinson, then in somnteand of the First Department, Western 
Division of the Army, in correspondence addressed to the 
Adjutant General of the Army outlines the measures taken 
to peaceably effect this movement. 


HEADQUARTERS First DEPARTMENT, WESTERN DIvisION OF THE ARMY, 
Forr CrawForp, 3d May, 1840. 

Srr:—I have the honor to report for the information of the General-in- 
Chief and the Honorable the Secretary of War, the result of my operations 
here, since the date of my official letter of the 25th ultimo. 

The last two days have been employed in counciling with a full deputa- 
tion of the bands of the Winnebagoes residing on this river, joined by a 
small number of Chiefs from the bands of the Portage of Wisconsin. The 
result is a peaceable movement of the bands of this river, to the neutral 
ground west of the river; all but one band have already emigrated, who 
will go without difficulty. With regard to the Portage Bands, the small 
deputation from them, who attended the recent council here, promise to 
commence to emigrate in three weeks from this time. I have some doubts 
of their sincerity, and Yellow Thunder and Little Soldier, the principal 
chiefs in that quarter having refused to attend the council, we may yet 
have a good deal of trouble to enforce their removal, none, however, I am 
of opinion, that cannot be overcome without bloodshed, which shall not be 
resorted to unless they commence hostilities. The presence of the 8th 
Regiment and 300 men of the 5th Regiment among them will doubtless 
prevent an occurence so desperate and futile in its results. 
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Having now arranged everything with the Indians here, and as to lo- 
cating the garrison west, on the neutral ground for their protection, I 
shall proceed in ten days or a fortnight to Fort Winnebago with the dis- 
posable force here, when I expect the 8th will have arrived, and proceed at 
once to removing all the Winnebago Bands in that quarter. 

The letter of the Honorable the Secretary of War of 7th ultimo, accom- 
panied by a copy of a communication from the Honorable Mr. Doty to 
him; has been received—also a copy of a letter from the General-in-Chief 
to Colonel Worth relative to his movement with his Regiment to Winne- 
bago. 

With great respect, Sir, I have the honor to be your most obedient ser- 
vant. (Signed) H. Arxrnson, 


Brigadier General U. 8. Army. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL R. JONES, 


Adjutant General U. 8. Army, Washington. 


In order to protect these Indians, in their new home, 
from the incursions of their neighbors, among whom were 
the Sac and Fox tribes, as well as from intrusions of the 
whites, and in turn to prevent them from trespassing beyond 
the limits of the reservation, a detachment of the 5th Infan- 
try (Company F) under command of Captain Isaac Lynde 
left Fort Crawford, with a complement of eighty-two officers 
and enlisted men, and went into camp, May 31, 1840, at a 
point on the Turkey River, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the mouth of Spring Creek, Latitude 42° 10’ N. and 
Longitude 15° 2’ W. of Washington, in what is now Winne- 
shiek county. The camp was named “Camp Atkinson”’ in 
honor of the Department Commander. Barracks and quar- 
ters sufficient to accommodate one company were erected and 
in March of the following year the Secretary of War ordered 
that the station be known as Fort Atkinson in honor of 
Brigadier General Henry Atkinson, U. S. Army. 

With the advent of the year of 1841 well developed 
rumors of the warlike attitude of a portion of the Sac and 
Fox Indians who it was believed intended sending out a 
party against the peaceable Winnebagoes caused Governor 
Dodge of Wisconsin, in a letter to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, dated Madison, Wisconsin Territory, January 
93, 1841, to strongly urge, in addition to the present garri- 
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son at that time, the stationing of a mounted force at Fort 
Atkinson to protect the Winnebagoes and to turn back to 
their proper locality any marauding bands. 


EXTRACT FROM GOVERNOR DODGE’S LETTER. 


In compliance with the instructions of your Department the Agency 
and School have been removed to the new site on Turkey River with about 
seven hundred of the Indians of the Winnebago Nation. These Indians, it 
is confidently expected, will not return, unless another blow should be 
struck by the Sacs and Foxes. Such an event may not be looked for this 
winter, but it is the opinion of Mr. Lowry that it may certainly be caleu- 
lated upon in the ensuing spring unless a mounted force should be sta- 
tioned at Camp Atkinson. 

Information was received by Mr. Lowry through Governor Lucas, ob- 
tained from a portion of the Sacs and Foxes not unfriendly to the Winne- 
bagoes, that a war party was to have set out against the latter in Novem- 
ber last. A very extraordinary snow storm is believed to have prevented 
this attack. The war party is now on Red Cedar (fifty miles west of Camp 
Atkinson); a large body of Sioux are also in that vicinity, and scouts of 
the former have been fired at by the latter but as yet no blood has been 
shed. The difficulty of keeping the Winnebagoes at their new homes, un- 
der these circumstances, and without an adequate force for their protec- 
tion, must be readily seen. 


This letter was referred to the War Department where it 
was in turn referred to General Atkinson with instructions 
to use every effort to prevent any collision between the In- 
dians. General Atkinson responded to these instructions in 
a letter from Jefferson Barracks, dated March 1, 1841, as 
follows: 


Srr:—I have the honor to report, that I have received your letter of in- 
structions of the 15th ultimo, accompanied by an extract of a letter from 
Governor Dodge of the 28d of January, in reference to establishing a 
mounted force at Fort Atkinson for the protection of the Winnebago In- 
dians. It is impossible to station a mounted force at that point before 
the middle of May, as there are no barracks, quarters or stables for their 
accommodation, nor forage for their horses. I will, however, order the 
troop at Fort Crawford to make excursions through the country of Turkey 
and Cedar Rivers, till the season opens to enable it to go under tents, at 
which time, the grass will be grown sufficiently to subsist the horses. 

No time should be lost by the Quartermaster’s Department in proceed- | 
ing to erect quarters, barracks and stables for the troop at the post on 
Turkey River, or, they will not be ready for their accommodation by the 
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coming of the next winter. I request, therefore, that orders to that effect 
may be given without delay. 
With great respect, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) H. ArTxkr1nson, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JONES, Brigadier General U. 8S. Army. 
Adjutant General U. 8. Army, Washington. 


On the 24th of June following Company B of the 1st 
Dragoons arrived at the Fort and took up their station and 
from that time until 1847 the Fort was a two company post. 
On September 11 Captain Lynde’s company was relieved by 
Company K of the 1st Infantry, Captain J. J. Abercrombie. 

In the year following, at various times, on the requisition 
of Governor Chambers of Iowa Territory, detachments and 
patrols were sent out from this fort to remove squatters and 
other intruders from the lands of the Sac and Fox Indians 
and to prevent their return. On August 7 Company I, Ist 
Dragoons, under Command of Captain James Allen, arrived 
at the Fort from whence they proceeded to the Sac and Fox 
Agency where they established Fort Sanford. 

From this time until its abandonment Fort Atkinson was 
successively garrisoned by the following organizations: 

Company B, 1st Infantry, Captain Sidney Burbank; 
Company A, Ist Infantry, Captain Osborne Cross; Company 
E, 1st Infantry, Captain A. 8. Miller; Company A, 1st Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, Captain James M. Morgan; Company 
A, 1st Iowa Volunteer Dragoons, Captain John Parker; a 
detachment of Wisconsin Volunteers, Dodge Guards, under 
command of Lieutenant Benjamin Fox; (here was an interim 
of several months during which the Fort was not garrisoned) 
and from September 25, 1848, until the time of its abandon- 
ment by Company C, 6th Infantry, Captain F,. L. Alexander. 

On February 24th, 1849, the post was finally abandoned 
and turned over to the Secretary of the Interior for disposi- 
tion January 10, 1851. In the letter of the Secretary of 
War to the Secretary of the Interior the reservation is de- 
scribed as containing 1,920 acres, and consisting of sections 
8 and 17 and the east half of sections 7 and 18 in township 
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96 north of range 9 west of the 5th principal meridian. 
This land was finally disposed of under the provisions of 
the acts of Congress of July 30, 1856, and June 7, 1860. 

So interwoven with national events are the names of 
officers who at various times served at Fort Atkinson, that to 
attempt to give, with any degree of completeness or particu- 
larity, a history of their lives and services would be to detail 
the story of our western frontier, its extension and the at- 
tendant efforts of a comparatively small and well scattered 
army to properly maintain peace and order, of the Mexican 
War, with its arduous campaigns and brilliant successes, and 
of that later and more terrific struggle, the War of the Rebel- 
lion, wherein many of these officers won fame and distinction. 

Of the officers who served at this post, six, viz.: Captain 
John J. Abercrombie and Lieutenants Schuyler Hamilton, 
John H. King and Joseph B. Plummer, of the Ist Infantry, 
and Captain KE. V. Sumner and Lieutenant Alfred Pleasonton, 
of the Ist Dragoons, attained the rank of general officers in 
the United States army in the Civil War. 

Assistant Surgeon William S. King was retired as an 
Assistant Surgeon General. Captain Osborne Cross of the 
1st Infantry was transferred to the Quartermaster’s Depart- | 
ment and became Assistant Quartermaster General with the 
rank of Colonel. Captain Sidney Burbank of the 1st Infan- 
try commanded his regiment, 2d U. S. Infantry, during the 
War of the Rebellion and was breveted for gallantry. 

Lieutenants Simon B. Buckner and Henry Heth of the 
6th, and Abraham Buford and Alexander W. Reynolds of 
the Ist Infantry, resigned their commissions at the outbreak 
of the Civil War and became general officers in the Confed- 
erate service, Assistant Surgeon Charles H. Smith served 
in the medical department of the Confederate army. 


ORDERS NO. 9. Heapquakrers 6TH Minitary DEPARTMENT, 
Sr. Louis, Missourt, Frsruary 10th, 1849. 
In pursuance of General Orders No. 3, of the 23d ultimo, for the aban- 
donment of Fort Atkinson, the Company of the 6th Infantry stationed 
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there will be withdrawn to Fort Crawford, and will form a part of the gar- 
rison of that post. 
The public stores at Fort Atkinson will be removed or sold, as may be 
found expedient under the circumstances. 
By order of Byt. Major General Twiggs: 
D. C. BuEeun, 
Asst. Adjt. Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, Wak DeparTMEnNT, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
No. 19. WasuineGton, March 30, 1849. 


Il. Fort Atkinson being no longer required for military purposes, the 
garrison has already been withdrawn. 

Fort Crawford, being also no longer required, the commanding officer 
of the 6th Department has been authorized to withdraw the companies 
composing the garrison, and to assign them to such stations on the frontiers 
as he may judge expedient. The quarters and other public property per- 
taining to the Post will be disposed of by the responsible departments of 
the Staff. 


By ORDER: R. JONES, 
Adjt. Genl. 


THE DES MOINES RIVER IN 1721. 

The Moingona issues from the midst of an immense 
meadow which swarms with buffalos and other wild beasts. 
Its course from north to west is said to be two hundred and 
fifty leagues in length. It rises from a lake, and is said to 
form a second, at the distance of fifty leagues from the first. 
Turning to the left from the second lake we enter into Blue 
river, so called from its bottom which is an earth of that 
color; it discharges into St. Peter’s. Going up the Moin- 
gona, we find great plenty of pit coal; one hundred and fifty 
leagues from its mouth there is a very large cape, which 
causes aturn in the river, where its waters are red and stink- 
ing. It is said that great quantities of mineral stones and 
some antimony have been found upon this cape.—Char- 
levoix, Kaskaskia, Oct. 20, 1721. 


MRS. JOHN F. DILLON. 


MEMOIR PREPARED BY HER HUSBAND.—HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


ANNA PRICE DILLON, Memoir and Memorials, Being Chiefly Selections 
from her Letters, with an Introductory and Connecting Narrative, 
Collected and arranged by her Husband. New York: Not Pub- 
lished, but Printed for Distribution among her Family, Relatives 
and Friends. MDCCCC. 

Friends of Judge and Mrs. John F, Dillon have recently 
received copies of a beautiful memoir Judge Dillon has writ- 
ten of his wife. Mrs. Dillon’s tragic death with her daugh- 
ter, in the sinking of the French steamer Bourgogne on July 
4, 1898, came to public knowledge with painful force, and 
the memory of it will not soon cease to be a source of regret 
and horror. Judge Dillon has had 300 copies printed—an 
unusually large edition for any privately printed book, and 
still larger for a private memoir—but, with the wide acquaint- 
ance he and Mrs. Dillon have had in the East, as well as in 
the West, there must remain many persons who, failing to 
possess a copy, will be glad to have some description of its 
character and contents. 

The volume comes from the DeVinne Press, of New 
York, which for a quarter of a century has been recognized 
as the source of some of the most beautiful examples of the 
art of printing that this country has seen. It is printed on 
a fine quality of hand-made Holland paper, from large open 
type, with ornamental head and end pieces, and comprises 
somewhat more than 500 pages, including an index. It con- 
tains seventeen illustrations, some of them being etchings, 
some photogravures, and among them are four portraits of Mrs, 
Dillon at different periods in her life, the frontispiece being 
an etched portrait from a three-quarter length photograph, 
made in Nice in 1883, showing Mrs. Dillon to have been a 
very handsome woman of striking presence and gracious 
bearing. Other portraits give her father and mother, her 
sons and daughters and her husband. There are also views 
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of her several homes in Iowa, New York City, Saratoga and 
New Jersey. 

The volume largely comprises Mrs. Dillon’s own letters 
addressed to her husband, her children and her friends, cov- 
ering a long period and ending only a day or two before her 
death. Judge Dillon has written an introductory memoir of 
about fifty pages, and then follow the letters, grouped into 
chapters under headings and dates, each chapter having a 
brief introduction setting forth facts essential to an under- 
standing of the letters that follow; the final chapter giving 
in detail the circumstances in which Mrs. Dillon and her 
daughter perished at sea. By this method Judge Dillon has 
permitted Mrs. Dillon in large degree to become the narrator 
of her own biography. His decision to give the memoir in 
this form proceeded, as we see, from careful observation of 
success for this method as employed in recent biographical 
writings. His own reading in English literature has been 
wide and critical. The works of Landor, Taine, Lowell, 
Browning, Chaucer and Spenser seem as familiar to him as 
those of Blackstone or Coke or the Revised Statutes. This 
familiarity has an interesting illustration in an anecdote he 
records as an example of his wife’s skill in repartee. One 
day at home, after looking in vain for a favorite traveling 
rug, he found that Mrs. Dillon had permitted one of their 
sons to take it with him on leaving home, and quietly re- 
marked how Taine has observed that a woman cares little for 
her husband after her children have grown up. Mrs. Dil- 
lon’s response was: “Judge, I did not think you would ever 
reach the stage where you could not even scold without cit- 
ing authorities.” 

By using this method in preparing the memoir Judge 
Dillon follows a custom that has been fast passing into gen- 
eral use, since Carlyle rehabilitated Cromwell by printing his 
letters with intelligent comments upon them. In no way 
can the true character of any man or woman be made so un- 
derstandable. Mrs. Dillon, of course, never wrote these let- 
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ters with any thought that they would reach other eyes than 
those to whom they were addressed. They are therefore the 
spontaneous and unconscious, as well as the charming, reve- 
lations of her nature—the nearest possible approach to the 
woman that she was that could be obtained. Indeed, it may 
be said that in some way these letters give a clearer insight 
into character than personal acquaintance could have done, 
unless that acquaintance had chanced to be very intimate. 

Judge Dillon has been much impressed with the value of 
letters as he has read them in the best memoirs of the times, 
and remarks how eminent writers, such as Lowell and Car- 
lyle, have insisted on their surpassing value in any estimate 
even of great geniuses—a value to which no formal writings 
meant for the public can possibly lay claim. In letters, in- 
deed, we have indexes to character and personality that can 
be rivalled only by conversation and daily association— 
sources of knowledge in their very nature evanescent and im- 
possible of adequate description from those possessing it. 

Mrs. Dillon, whether she was addressing her husband, 
her children or her intimate friends, always wrote from the 
heart. Chesterfield has remarked that letters disclose the 
character, not only of their writers, but of those to whom the 
letters are addressed. We instinctively take toward others 
an attitude prompted by our relations to them, and thus never 
write to one person in the same way we would write to an- 
other. There is a difference, not only in the form of the ad- 
dress, but in every thought and line,—in the degree of free- 
dom shown, or the degree of restraint; and in the freedom 
as in the restraint there are variations in degree. 

No reader can fail to see this quality in Mrs. Dillon’s 
correspondence—that fine quality of adaptability that was 
hers. We can see where there was intimacy and where not, 
—where complete understanding existed and where only 
partial. Her range in these matters was wide and the fine 
variations of it show, not only the woman (in which sex 
those variations are alwaysso much more exquisitely phrased 
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and tuned than in man) but a woman highly endowed. Her 
force of character is constantly manifest—her capacity for 
action, her grasp of details, her confidence and poise; and 
yet to these qualities were joined sympathy and tenderness 
as deep and warm as life itself, consideration for others, with 
touches now and then of that child nature, that simplicity of 
heart, which would be found ever present in the strongest 
natures could we but be permitted to observe it. Mrs. Dil- 
Jon loved not art alone—not simply the objects which make 
a spacious home beautiful, that fill the eye and delight the 
cultured mind. She loved nature even more that these— 
forests and meadows, streams and glorious skies, flowers, 
plants, cattle, birds and dogs. 

Judge Dillon’s experience in life, his professional dis- 
tiction, the widely-varied fields in which that distinction has 
been gained, the honors and rewards that have come to him, 
the blessings he has been able to bestow upon his family, 
scarcely set this record apart from the experience and under- 
standing of men and women in general. Elemental human 
nature is much the same in all times and in all environments. 
We are men and women first and always: we are highly 
gifted or highly successful afterwards; so that, in the things 
that make for domestic felicity, the things that promote 
activity and beneficent usefulness in life, the sources for us 
all are essentially the same. No man can read this book and 
fail to understand that Judge Dillon’s place in the world 
could never have become what it is had the influence and 
support of Mrs. Dillon been wanting. Of that support what 
evidence may not be found everywhere in these pages? Years 
ago Judge Dillon gave public recognition to it in that beau- 
tiful dedication to his wife of his ‘“Yale University Law Lec- 
tures.” We see it everywhere recorded in this volume,—it 
may be in the complete mastery she is shown to have had of 
every detail in the housekeeping, so that the smallest items 
among thousands were known to her and could be specified 
as to the places they were in when she was in Europe; it 
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may be in her solicitude for her husband’s every comfort; it 
may be in assisting him in the printing of his books; it may be 
in the professional work that absorbed his time and engaged 
her interest also, a pleasing example of the latter being 
found in a trip she once made to his office at night in order 
to blot his name as he signed it to 600 railway bonds of a 
thousand dollars each. He once wrote her a letter which 
tells this story better than any other words can tell it. She 
was then in Europe, and he was about to join her there: 


While I am on this subject, let me write you a little love letter. Are you 
too old? AmTItoo old? Well, we have lived together more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. The days of illusions are passed. You have been a true, 
faithful and devoted wife. Nothing has ever escaped your vigilant eye 
that could promote my welfare or your children’s, and whatever you saw 
needful to be done you have always had the energy and the unconquerable 
will to do. I have never seen a woman who, all things considered, I 
thought had your ability and intellectual foree—such a wide range of gifts. 
This is my estimate after, as I have said, the illusions which may deceive 
our youth are over and gone. 


This Memoir, prepared with care, taste, self-repression 
and good judgment, gives throughout abundant evidence of 
Mrs. Dillon’s forceful character and charming personality. 

The volume, viewed in a large way, has positive value as 
a picture of American domestic life under modern environ- 
ments in the station to which Judge and Mrs. Dillon be- 
longed—a life into which came professional eminence and 
the social experience such eminence brings, but a life dom- 
inated and controlled by those happy domestic relations 
which are the greatest factors in giving inspiration and re- 
compense, alike to effort and ambition. As a type, there- 
fore, in American life, the record stands upon a plane all its 
own. It affords a representative picture, and if it be an 
exceptional one, this is because no one else has given to 
print so full, so faithful and so convincing an account of 
felicitous domestic life passed in what may be called the 
forefront of society in large communities. One need scarcely 
add how completely it could refute the pessimism of cynics, 
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but the wiser minds among us care not to see the cynics re- 
futed, having neither faith in them nor patience with their 
carping. 

A word in closing must be written of the restraint, or what 
might almost be called the judicial spirit, in which the 
memoir has been prepared. That temper of mind to which 
his profession has brought calmness as well as strength, can- 
not alone claim credit for this restraint. All our knowledge 
and all our culture stand for scarcely more than a surface 
growth, or a veneer superimposed upon our real selves, our 
elemental natures. In a crisis such as Judge Dillon so recent- 
ly met with, that surface of knowledge and habit could have 
counted for little. Indeed, it must have been quite swept 
away by the torrent, and in its place must have risen into 
action the central forces of life itself. There is no page in 
this memoir where one does not see those forces present. 
But one must read mainly between the lines. Indeed, one 
cannot fail to do that, for everywhere present is seen emo- 
tion held in restraint. One closes the memoir—this potent 
illustration of “the infinite pathos of human life’’—with a 
full understanding that his thoughts must always be dom- 
inated by the fixed conviction— 


But yet I know where’er I go 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


Strate GovERNMENT.—But little interest seems to have 
been felt on the subject of state government at the late elec- 
tion. A comparatively small number of votes were cast in 
reference to it, and these generally against it. It is fully 
evident that at this time the people of this Territory feel no 
solicitude to come into the Union as a State-——Burlington 
Hawk-Eye, October 24, 1840. 


THE VISIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO COUNCIL 
BLUFFS.* 


In the month of August, 1859, Abraham Lincoln in 
company with Secretary of State Hatch of Illinois rather 
unexpectedly visited Council Bluffs. Mr. Lincoln had closed 
a campaign in Kansas on the issues involved in the coming 
Presidential election of 1860. Arriving at St. Joseph as he 
expressed it, ‘“‘all fagged out,” they were induced by the 
Captain of the boat to go up to Council Bluffs and back as 
his guests, to see the “up country.” They accepted the 
generous offer and arrived at our steamboat landing early 
one morning and at the “Old Pacific House” about 10 
o’clock A. M. It was soon noised about our city that ‘“ Old 
Abe Lincoln” was in town. N.S. Bates (afterwards Mayor 
of our city ) and Mr. Pusey of the firm of Officer & Pusey, 
Bankers, were old neighbors of Mr. Lincoln during their 
residence in Springfield, Illinois. The boat had left our 
landing on its way to Omaha, and as our distinguished 
guests expected to return homeward that evening Messrs. 
Bates and Pusey procured an open carriage and took them 
sight-seeing over our bluffs. While standing at a point 
looking from the extreme elevation of ‘Fairview,’ at the 
termination of Oakland Avenue, Mr. Lincoln was shown the 
projected route of the U. P. Railroad west of the Missouri 
River, and was told that up the Platte River a distance of 
over four hundred miles there were but few obstructions to 
overcome in constructing a railroad at low grades and with 
few curvatures. He had all manner of questions to ask one 
of his guides (who had been over the proposed route) and 


*One day a year or twoago, Hon. W. H. M. Pusey and the late Hon. D. C. Bloomer 
of Council Bluffs had a conversation concerning the visit of Abraham Lincoln to that 
city. A stenographer who was present took down this article which was sent to the 
Editor of Taz ANNALs by Mr. Bloomer who attributed its authorship to Mr. Pusey. 
The latter, however, gives that credit to his deceased friend, Mr. Bloomer. The 
reminiscence is both interesting and historically valuable and evidently was the 
result of their joint recollections.—EDITOR OF THE ANNALS. 
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afterwards said to the writer in his office at the White 
House, that when he as the President (and as provided by 
the charter), came to fix the terminal point of the road in 
Towa he “had no difficulty in fixing it on the section of land 
overlooked by us that August day from your bluffs.” 

As we returned from the ride at the summit using our 
large field glass, we could clearly see Lincoln’s steamboat 
at ‘‘Hardend Bend” on a sand bar vainly trying to get to 
Omaha. 

We said to our guests, ‘‘ Now we have you as prisoners 
for two or three days. That boat will have to light up and 
unload before it can get into water where it will float.” Our 
prediction was verified, for it was three days before we heard 
the prolonged whistle which was the signal of the Captain 
to our guests to join him at the lower landing. So the 
citizens of our town did everything to make the enforced 
stay of our distinguished guests endurable. A great desire 
was expressed to hear Mr. Lincoln talk. He consented to 
doso. That evening hand-bills were scattered over our city 
as notices of the meeting. ‘‘ Palmer’s Hall ”’ was rented, lit 
up with candles about the walls—the floor had been covered 
with saw-dust ordered previously by the sheriff to deaden 
the noise while our District Court was in session. ( Potta- 
wattamie county was not then indulging in the luxury of 
a court-house.) When the hour arrived Mr. Lincoln was 
greeted by an overflowing house. He was then known by 
our people only as the great political debater in his memor- 
able contest with Stephen A. Douglas. 

The next evening a public reception was given Mr. Lin- 
coln at the residence of one of our private citizens, where 
many hundreds met him socially, who to this day recall with 
pleasing recollections the privilege they enjoyed in meeting 
in free, open, social life the great man who soon thereafter 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the stirring events of 
American history. Among the married people (aside from 
the long list of our then young society people who met Mr. 
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Lincoln that evening ) we recall as still living, Hon. D. C. 
Bloomer,* Gen. G. M. Dodge and wife, Thos. Officer and 
wife, N. P. Dodge and wife, Sam’] Haas and wife, Jno. T. 
Stewart and wife, Wm. H. Robinson and wife, E. McBride 
and wife, Rev. Geo. Rice and wife, and Mesdames Everett, 
Deming, Nutt, Porterfield, James, Blaine, Baldwin, Badolett, 
Knepper, the host and hostess Mr. and Mrs. Pusey, and 
many others not enumerated. 

A pathetic instance occurred during Mr. Lincoln’s visit, 
known to but few outside his own family, showing a peculiar 
phase of the great man’s inner life. One day while talking 
to a friend in a confidential way about their lives in Illinois 
he drew from an inner side pocket an old parchment, wrap- 
ped in a newspaper, which proved to be an old United States 
land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, issued 
to Abraham Lincoln, Captain in the Black Hawk War. His 
friend exclaimed chidingly: ‘Mr. Lincoln, why did you 
not years and years ago enter this in the Danville Land 
District as your friend Judge David Davis did, which was 
the foundation of his great wealth?’ ‘ Iknow you are right 
about this as a business proposition,” he answered, ‘ but 
Davis always knew how to make money and I never did. I 
was so poor that I was afraid I could not pay the taxes on the 
land if I got it. So I put it and my discharge papers with 
other little souvenirs in Bob Irvin’s Bank Vault, where it 
has been until Hatch and I a month ago started on our 
junketing trip through Kansas, when I went and got it and 
put it in my pocket thinking I would like to have one 
hundred and sixty acres of land in free Iowa or Kansas.”’ 
He saw his reason was not satisfactory and added, with 
the emotion of the great father that he was: ‘ When in 
after years (and the warrant. was almost forgotten) my little 
boys Bob and Tad came, a great desire sprang up that I 
would give the boys the warrant, that they would always be 


*Since deceased. 
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reminded that their father was a soldier!” The warrant 
was located in Crawford county, Iowa, and if the present 
owner of the land honored the great man’s memory as the 
writer does, how highly he must prize the muniments of 
title to his farm! 


A HISTORICAL PROCLAMATION. 


BY GOV. JAMES A. MOUNT, OF INDIANA. 


IN THE NAME AND BY THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF INDIANA. 
ExrouTivE DEPARTMENT. 


At a meeting of representative citizens of Indiana, held in the Govern- 
or’s office on the 26th day of March, 1900, it was decided to call the atten- 
tion and enlist the interest of the people of the State to the pressing need 
for the collection and preservation of early historic incidents connected 
therewith. This important work has already been too long delayed. Many 
of our pioneers who had witnessed events and were participants in scenes 
of thrilling moment have passed away with their valuable experiences un- 
preserved. It was the consensus of opinion and expression at the meet- 
ing aforesaid that it would be wise for the chief executive of the State to 
formally invite the co-operation of all citizens of Indiana in putting into 
effect the purposes herein outlined, the appropriateness of the occasion 
being emphasized by the fact that this is the centennial year of our terri- 
torial organization, and, therefore, an opportune time for the taking up 
of the long neglected work of systematically collecting historic data. It 
was further agreed that our national holiday could be observed in no more 
appropriate way than in reviving and gathering facts appertaining to the 
early growth of our State and its subsequent progress in splendid achieve- 


ments. 
Therefore, I, Jamms A. Mount, Governor of Indiana, in compliance with 


the foregoing expressed sense of said meeting, do hereby designate the 


FOURTH DAY OF JULY. 1900, 


to be devoted, so far as practicable, to the promotion of this work. It is 
recommended that the public addresses in the various counties of the State 
be given to the discussion of early incidents connected with each county; 
that these addresses be printed and finally aggregated and bound for pre- 
servation by the State. It’is further recommended that meetings be called 
and that some competent person be designated to collect from the recol- 
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lections of old inhabitants and from such records as may be accessible, the 
most important events in the early history of such county. There are 
many local histories extant, from which much valuable information can be 
obtained. The lives of our pioneers which were marked by so many 
striking characteristics of heroic daring, of patient endeavor, of depriva- 
tion, of sacrifice, of danger, coupled with the burdens of increasing toil, 
must, to future generations, be a theme of manifold importance. The lit- 
tle log cabin in the wilderness, the log school-house and the log church 
formed the foundation of Indiana’s greatness. Primitive agriculture, the 
crude implements, the old-time corn huskings, quiltings, wool pickings, 
ete., etc., are things of the past. The loom and the wheel, the home-made 
wares and fabrics are no more. Much regret exists that the crude imple- 
ments of agriculture, the wheels and looms of the cabin homes have not 
been preserved. Greater regret will be felt if we fail to preserve the his- 
tory of those times, which should include also all available records of 
courts, schools, printing presses, churches, roads, mills, mines, flat and 
steamboating, canals, the early railroads, the Indian tribes, their removal, 
the conflicts with Indians, early hunting and fishing, our great forests, saw 
mills—in short, everything connected with the pioneer associations of our 
great commonwealth. 

We owe to future generations a comprehensive history of the heroic 
struggle and the conditions and environments which formed the founda- 
tion of our present greatness. 

Cognizant of the fact that the public press molds sentiment and 
moves the people in public enterprise, I earnestly solicit the co-operation 
of the newspapers in the forwarding of this important work. The active 
aid of county commissioners and other local officials is invoked to the end 
that the purposes herein contemplated may be consummated. 

Done at the Capitol, in the City of Indianapolis, this twenty-sixth day 
of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and twenty-fourth, and of 
the State the eighty-fourth. 

By the Governor: JAMES A. MOUNT. 
‘ UNION B. HUNT, 
Secretary of State. 
[INDIANA STATE SEAL] 


HISTORY OF A CLAIM IN JONES COUNTY IN 1838. 


Major John Russ, a native of Maine, about 55 years of 
age, came to Dubuque, in May, 1888, when a man named 
Smith, who had been one of a surveying party, told him of 
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the Buffalo fork of the Wapsipinecon as affording a fine 
water-privilege, and proposed that they should go and see 
the place. They went thither on foot. Major Russ built a 
cabin on the west bank of the Wapsipinecon in the thick 
timber. In the summer he would wade into the river at 
night, and with torch and gun obtain a supply of fish for 
food. The summer was extremely hot. Major Russ and 
Smith and another young man who had come to their cabin 
died of bilious fever, which also prostrated two other young 
men, one with his wife and child, who had come to the cabin. 
These recovered after being reduced almost to skeletons by 
fever and ague. They were now visited by Timothy Davis,* 
of Dubuque, to whom the lady said she had not seen a 
female face during the whole sickness of the family. 

In November, a son of Major Russ came out and sold his 
father’s interest to Gideon Ford, of Massachusetts. The 
claim is the most western that has thus far been made in 
that part of lowa Territory. The claim and mill-privilege 
have since fallen into the possession of Ford and Davis, 
named above, and of George H. Walworth, of Alton, III. 
They have erected a saw-mill, which will prove as great an 
accommodation to the Territory doubtless as any other in it. 

Mr. Davis was originally from Oneida county, N. Y., but 
for 20 years a resident of St. Mary’s Landing, Mo., where 
by enterprise he amassed a fortune, which he has invested 
in Dubuque and its neighborhood, whither he removed last 
summer. Mr. Walworth was of the gallant little band of 
heroes who periled their lives at Alton on the night of the 
memorable 7th of November, 1837, in defense of the liberty 
of the press and free discussion. Jowa may well be proud 
of such a citizen. 

We have written this sketch from notes taken last week 
at Dubuque to show our eastern readers some of the perils 


*Timothy Davis, mentioned in the above sketch, was Representative from Iowa in 
the 35th Congress, 1857-9; Geo. H. Walworth was Representative from J ones and 
Cedar counties, in the 2d, 3d, 5th, and 6th Legislative Assembly of Iowa Territory. 
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attending “taking up a claim” inthe Far West. We relate 
it as in favor of the principle of preemption rights, and to 
undeceive those who entertain the idea that the preemption 
system favors only “land-pirates and robbers.” It is thus 
that the frontiers of our country are extended into the wil- 
derness, and the way opened for the advance of civilization. 
—Peoria Register and N. W. Gazetteer. Vol. 3., No. 8., 
May 25, 1839. Samuel H. Davis, Editor. 


JupGe WILuiaMs, oF Iowa.—This gentleman, who is dis- 
tinguished for great versatility of talent, paraded with the 
volunteers of Bloomington, Iowa, and marched at the head 
playing the fife. The Judge is a perfect specimen of a 
happy man. He is a devout member of the Methodist 
church, and attends scrupulously to his religious duties. He 
is, also, one of the best temperance lecturers we ever heard; 
Judge of the Second District, Iowa; Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court; a fine poet; a superior musician; fifer for 
the Texas volunteers; the tallest kind of a companion we 
ever met with at the social board; and he tells the best story 
of any humorist of the day.—The Herald, Bloomington, 
Towa, June 12, 1846. 


Crops 1x Iowa.—Our wheat, rye and oat crops have been 
gathered, The yield is as large as usual, if not larger—and 
we need hardly add that the crops in Iowa are generally the 
largest in the world. The corn crop will be tremendous. 


“Oh, this ruined country !”—Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 
8, 1840. . 


THE TIME HAS PASSED when the things that are old can 


hope to be treated with respect merely because they are old. 
—Rev. Father Thurston, S. J. 


THE LA 


TE EX-LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR M ATT PARROTT, 
1837-1900, 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This terrible tragedy occurred at Ford’s Theatre on 
Tenth street in the City of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, on the night of April 14, 1865. The news 
reached Des Moines by regular press despatches about 
midnight of that date. The State Register of the next 
morning contained the full details of the tragic event 
that startled the inhabitants of the Capital City as they 
had never been startled before. About ten o’clock the 
succeeding day a considerable number of the leading 
citizens of Des Moines voluntarily assembled in the 
editorial rooms of the office of The State Register, which 
was then on the corner of Third and Walnut streets, 
and consulted as to the best manner in which this ter- 
rible tragedy should be considered in a public assem- 
blage of the people. After an exchange of views by 
the gentlemen assembled, Hon, Frank W. Palmer, edi- 
tor and proprietor of The State Register, was invited 
to prepare an address to be delivered the succeeding 
day (Sunday) at a public meeting to be held in the 
Court House yard. 

Mr. Palmer went at once to his residence, and with- 
out having taken with him files of The Register or any 
other documents from his editorial rooms, set about the 
task of preparing an address which would be appropri- 
ate to the occasion. Before daylight on Sunday he 
had completed his work, and at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day in the presence of an audience 
estimated to have numbered many thousand persons, 
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assembled in the open air, he delivered the address, a 
copy of which will be found in the present issue of 
THE ANNALS. 

When the reader considers that only a little more 
than twenty-four hours had elapsed from the time the 
news of President Lincoln’s assassination had been pub- 
lished in Des Moines, and that telegraph and mail 
facilities were not then employed to any considerable 
extent, he will wonder how an assemblage such as that 
gathered on that occasion could have been brought 
together; but no event of a more tragical nature had 
ever occurred in the history of the United States, and 
the news of it seemed to be carried on the wings of 
the wind, and every person of whatever class was im- 
bued with the sense of his or her own personal loss as 
though bereaved of a dearly loved kinsman. When 
Mr. Palmer reached his own residence with the news 
of this national calamity, the Irish serving-maid in his 
household manifested her profound grief in sobs and tears 
as inconsolably as if she had lost one of her own family. 
And the scene of sorrow enacted in this household was 
also repeated in many a home in the City of Des 
Moines and its immediate surroundings. A third of a 
century has passed since that memorable assemblage in 
the Capital City, and yet the memory of it among those 


who were present will linger with them vividly until the 
end of their days. 


GEN. NATHANIEL LYON. 


The fact that this brave soldier fell while leading the 
First Iowa Infantry at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo., 
will always endear his memory to the people of our State. 
For this reason, as well as for the merit of the paper it- 
self, we are glad to publish in the present number of THE 
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ANNALS, the late Dr. William A Hammond’s very interest- 
ing ‘ Recollections of General Nathaniel Lyon.” They 
served several years in the same command in the old reg- 
ular army, before the civil war, but mostly at Fort Riley, 
a frontier post in what is now the state of Kansas. Dr. 
Hammond was then a surgeon, with the rank of Ist lieu- 
tenant, while Lyon, who graduated at West Point in 1841, 
had reached the grade of Captain. Dr. Hammond gives a 
striking analysis of the character, high qualities and 
marked idiosyncracies of this illustrious soldier. The 
Doctor, as is well known, became one of the most distin- 
guished specialists in the treatment of diseases of the mind and 
brain, and therefore thoroughly qualified to understand the 
mental peculiarities of such a man as Lyon—and doubtless 
better qualified to write of him a third of a century after 
the soldier’s death. Our late Governor Cyrus C. Carpen- 
ter made the acquaintance of Capt. Lyon at Sioux City, 
in 1856. They stopped several days at the same primitive 
hotel, where their rooms were only separated by a rough 
board partition. So far as his acquaintance extended 
Governor Carpenter bore the same testimony to Lyon’s 
personal peculiarities and views upon the great questions 
then before the country as that so lucidly set forth by Dr. 
Hammond. 

In order that these pages may show how the hero died, we 
extract the following from L. D. Ingersoll’s “ Iowa and 
the Rebellion,” (pp. 27-28), a work of very considerable 
merit, but which has long been out of print: 

It was while the contest (battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, 1861) 
was thus fiercely raging, that the lowa First won the dying admiration of 
their beloved general, and imperishable renown. The correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, who witnessed the engagement, says: ‘* When the 
First Iowa came up to the front it was in splendid order and with a firm 
tread. The Missouri First had been almost overpowered, were almost ex- 
hausted from the severe fighting in which they had been engaged for over 
two hours, and had they not been relieved must soon have fallen before 


the fourth body of fresh troops brought against them. The Iowas and 
Kansans now came upon the stage of action, and right well did they fight. 
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The former fought like tigers, stood firm as trees, and saved us from utter 
and overwhelming defeat. Gen. Lyon saw their indomitable perseverance 
and bravery, and with almost his last breath praised their behavior in 
glowing terms. Major Porter was all along the line, cheering his men 
forward, even when bullets fell like hail, and scores were dropping all 
around him. Companies B, under Lieutenant Graham; C, Captain Mason, 
who was killed soon after entering into action; F, Captain Wise; H, Cap- 
tain Gottschalk; I, Captain, afterwards Major General, Herron, and K, 
Captain Cook, were in the very thickest of the fight. The three latter were 
afterwards placed in ambush by Captain Granger of the regulars. Lying 
down close to the brow of the hill, they waited for another attempt of the 
enemy to retake their position. On they came,in overwhelming numbers. 
Not a breath was heard among the Iowas till their enemies came within 
thirty-five or forty feet, when they poured the contents of their Minie 
muskets into the enemy and routed them, though suffering terribly them- 
selves at the same time. Two Kansas companies afterwards did the same 
thing on the eastern slope, and repulsed a vigorous attack of the enemy. 

“Lyon now desired the men to prepare to make a bayonet charge 
immediately after delivering their next fire, and the owas at once offered 
to go, and asked fora leader. On came the enemy. No time could be 
lost to select a leader. ‘I will lead you,’ exclaimed Lyon, ‘come on, brave 
men,’ and with an unnatural glare in his eyes, he had about placed him- 
self in the van of the Iowas, while Gen. Sweeney took a similar position to 
lead on a portion of the Kansas troops when the enemy came only near 
enough to discharge their pieces, and retired before the destructive fire of 
our men. Before the galling fire from the enemy fell the brave General 
Lyon. . . . . . The regiment lost in this engagement,in killed, 
wounded and missing, 155 men.” 


Upon inquiring of the War Department concerning the 
presence of Capt. Lyon at Sioux City in its early days we re- 
ceived the following reply: 


Wark Department, ADJuTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 
May 14, 1900. 
Dear Mr. Aldrich: 

Ihave your note of the 11th instant, regarding Captain Nathaniel 
Lyon, and replying thereto I beg to say that it appears from the records 
that Captain Lyon left his company June 19, 1856, for duty as Judge 
Advocate of a general court-martial held at the Dragoon camp near Sioux 
City, Iowa, where he arrived, but how long he remained is not of record. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Carrer, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


ay 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. 


Every lover of books and libraries who has noticed the 
trend of events must have viewed with pride the rapid devel- 
opment of libraries throughout our State during the past ten 
years. Several causes have brought this about, as the 
increased general knowledge of books and their uses, the 
necessities constantly arising for their use, and the ever- 
increasing demands for good reading in homes and in 
schools for works of reference. Then, we have fortunately 
had several people in Iowa who were constantly urging the 
formation of libraries and doing all in their power to create 
a love of books. Among these we always take pleasure in 
naming Mrs. Ada North (now deceased) for ten years State 
Librarian, and nearly an equal period Librarian of the State 
University, who often wrote ably and convincingly upon this 
favorite theme; Hon. Theodore S. Parvin, first territorial 
librarian, and the founder of the great Masonic library at 
Cedar Rapids, who has often written and spoken in this be- 
half, and Capt. W. H. Johnston of Fort Dodge, who was 
lately rewarded for his arduous and effective work by his ap- 
pointment as President of the Iowa Library Commission, 
And “ there are others ” who have rendered quieter but none 
the less efficient service in this direction. It has also come 
to be known that there is no direction in which men who 
have been blessed with fortunes can so sensibly bestow their 
accumulations, when their lives are nearing their close, as in 
the foundation of libraries. There are already many con- 
spicuous instances of this kind, as in Webster City, Fort 
Dodge, Grinnell, Boone, Des. Moines, Fairfield, Davenport, 
Burlington—and doubtless many more. Others will follow 
these splendid examples. Another most encouraging result 
of this movement is the greater liberality of our state legis- 
latures in making provision for the establishment of libraries, 
rendering it easier for those so disposed to proceed with these 
good works. Much more might be said upon this subject 
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but from what has already been accomplished there can be 
no doubt that the next decade will witness an increase in 
libraries and library interests in Iowa which has had no 
precedent in the past. This will be an ample reward for 
those modest but persistent workers who have kept their 
faces steadily to the front, even from the days of small 
things when progress seemed almost imperceptible. 


THE POCKET GOPHER. 


This little rodent (Geomys bursarius) is one of the most 
curious of the animals which originally existed in our State. 
While it may be many years before it becomes extinct in 
Towa, our observations lead us to believe that its numbers 
are yearly diminishing. This is due to many causes, the 
chief of which may be the fact that all the conditions of its 
existence have been changed by the settlement of the coun- 
try. Then, it is well known that it is injurious to meadows 
and often to fruit trees. It piles up heaps of earth and 
gravel in the meadows, especially the clover fields, to the 
great injury of the mowing machines, saying nothing of 
the hay destroyed, and it often eats away the roots of orchard 
trees. A tree will occasionally fall to the ground when 
examination will show that its roots have all been devoured 
by the pocket gopher. The damage thus caused leads many 
farmers to destroy them by means of poison or by shooting 
them. These little animals are about the size of a rat, but 
thicker and much more solidly built. ‘They are character- 
ized by the enormous external cheek pouches lined with 
fur, not communicating with the mouth, and extending in 
some cases along the neck as far as the shoulders.” They 
have powerful fore limbs and strong claws with which they 
do a vast deal of digging under ground, Their jaws and 
teeth are also so strong that it would be dangerous to 
attempt to handle one of them. Many years ago the writer 
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heard the late Granville Berkley, the pioneer lawyer of 
Webster county, which then included the county of Hamil- 
ton, relate an interesting incident concerning these animals. 
A great flood came in the Boone and Des Moines rivers 
sometime in the fifties—possibly the memorable one of 1851. 
The rivers rose so high as to flood the little promontory at 
the junction of the two streams, leaving a large gopher 
mound near the point completely surrounded by water. The 
flood drove out of their holes a dozen or more gophers, hud- 
dling them together as the waters rose higher and higher. 
The animals became infuriated and soon began a deadly 
fight among themselves. The more powerful easily killed the 
weaker ones, and at last but one was left, and it was so bit- 
ten that it speedily died. Mr. Berkley’s vivid description 
of this gopher fight was always listened to with much inter- 
est and accepted as true. While a most unusual incident it 
seemed quite probable to those who knew something of the 
habits of the pocket gopher. 


THE FLOYD MONUMENT. 

The Floyd Monument Association, the headquarters 
of which is at Sioux City, Iowa, with a membership ex- 
tending to several other states, has been earnestly work- 
ing for several years to secure the erection of a fitting 
monument at the grave of Sergeant Charles Floyd, of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, who was buried just below 
that city, August 20, 1804. Many facts have contributed 
to render this pioneer grave one of the most noted locali- 
ties within the limits of the Louisiana Purchase, and for 
several years there has been a growing sentiment in favor 
of the erection of this monument. The subject was treat- 
ed at some length in the 2d volume of the present series 
of THE ANNaLs (pp. 305-314), by Hon. George W. 
Wakefield of Sioux City. That article fully sets forth 
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the circumstances which led to the organization of the 
Association and the results which it hoped to accomplish. 
Hon. George D. Perkins of Woodbury county, who was 
then a member of Congress, secured an appropriation of 
$5,000 to be devoted to the erection of the Monument. 
At the recent session of the Iowa legislature, Hon. E. H. 
Hubbard, a resident of Sioux City, and State Senator, 
secured the passage of an act which appropriated $5,000 
to be added to that by Congress. The people of Sioux 
City have acquired 22 acres of land surrounding Floyd’s 
grave, which is to be converted into a beautiful park. The 
project is thus amply provided for. The erection of the 
monument will go forward during the present year under 
the supervision of Col. H. M. Chittenden of the U. 8. En- 
gineers. The shaft will rise 100 feet above the surface and 
will be visible for many miles around. A large bronze tab- 
let suitably inscribed will be placed upon the die. The com- 
pleted monument will doubtless be dedicated the coming 
autumn. 

Credit is due to several distinguished gentlemen aside 
from those named, for the success of this effort. The late 
Dr. Elliott Coues, through his new edition of the Expedition 
of Lewis and Clark, revived the public interest in that great 
work of exploration. He also wrote the history of the 
present effort, which was published in a valuable historical 
pamphlet. Mr. John H. Charles, a most estimable gentle- 
man, a pioneer who has long resided at Sioux City, was one 
of the earliest as he has been the most zealous and untiring 
advocate of the erection of this monument. Messrs. C. R. 
Marks and George W. Wakefield of Sioux City, Mitchell 
Vincent of Onawa, Dr. S. P. Yeomans of Charles City, 
Prof. J. D. Butler of Madison, Wis., and other gentlemen 
in different parts of the country, have given the work a most 
hearty support. 

We are glad that Iowa thus takes another substantial 
step in the direction of honoring her pioneers. Hamilton 
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county—the pioneer in this peculiar work of erecting Iowa 
monuments—in 1887, placed a fine brass tablet in her new 
court-house to the memory of the Company which she sent 
into the Spirit Lake Expedition, and the State, during the 
administration of Governor Frank D. Jackson, erected an 
imposing pillar at Lake Okoboji, in memory of the settlers 
murdered by the Indians in 1857 and of the volunteers .who 
hurried thither to relieve the survivors and bury the dead. 
It is most fitting that this grave of Charles Floyd, the first 
U.S. Soldier to lay down his life within the limits of the 
Louisiana Purchase, shall be marked by the magnificent 
shaft now in course of erection. It is but a just recognition 
of the interest which has long been manifested by the people 
at large, and especially by travelers to that portion of our 
State. 


UNFINISHED MEMOIRS. 

During the later years of their useful and honored lives 
the editor of THE ANNALS repeatedly urged Hon. George G. 
Wright, Hon. James Harlan and Governor Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, to write their recollections of men and events in Iowa. 
Judge Wright began such a work, confining his writing to 
recollections of public men. Two of these, relating to Judge 
Caleb Baldwin and Van Caldwell, have appeared in THE 
Annas. The manuscripts of several others are in the keep- 
ing of his sons. Mr. Harlan, we hear it stated, had written 
several hundred pages, but had only brought his narrative 
down to 1863. The manuscript is in the possession of his 
daughter, Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln. On this matter Governor 
Kirkwood wrote as follows: 


Iowa Crty, Iowa, Noy. 16, 1888. 
Dear Str: Yours of yesterday rec’d. I think it probable I will com- 
mence this winter writing a sketch of my life, and of the changes in the 
manners and customs of our people as I have seen them in the seventy-five 
years I have lived. I do not intend to publish this, but leave it in manu- 
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script to some one of my blood relatives or my wife, to be used as may be 
thought best after my death. 

I wish very much to get copies of all my messages to the General As- 
sembly of our State, and of my inaugural addresses; also of my proclama- 
tions during the war. . : ‘ ‘ My purpose is to 
have them and one or two speeches I made in the Senate bound in one vol- 
ume for my family. Can you help me to get them? 


Very truly, 
8. J. Krnxwoop. 

We are of the opinion that the old War Governor never 
carried out the purpose above expressed, though he published 
a few short articles. It is a matter for deep regret that each 
of these illustrious Iowans did not write an autobiography. 
A world of recollections of pioneer men and women, of legis- 
lators and soldiers, filled their minds, and it was often urged - 
that they could perpetuate hundreds of precious memories 
which would otherwise perish. But death overtook them, as 
so commonly happens, before they found time for such tasks, 
and state history is in consequence a great loser. 


TWO IMPORTANT IOWA BOOKS. 


The Honorable John F., Dillon, who is remembered in great kindness by 
thousands of our people, as a distinguished citizen and Chief Justice of 
our State, though he removed to New York City nearly twenty years ago, 
has sent to the Historical Department of Iowa a copy of a privately 
printed volume, an excellent review of which appears elsewhere in our 
pages. This book was prepared and printed in memory of his wife, Mrs. 
Anna Price Dillon, who perished at sea in the wreck of the French steam- 
ship Bourgogne, July 4,1898. This is doubtless the finest privately printed 
work of its class thus far seen in this country, no expense having been 
spared in its preparation. It will only be circulated, however, as a gift to 
cherished friends and to a few libraries. The review, which is accom- 


panied by a fine etching of Mrs. Dillon, will give the reader a good idea of 
this remarkable volume, 


The other work is entitled, “Twenty Years in Europe,” by Major 8. H. 
M. Byers, of Des Moines, a name well known throughout our State. It is 
finely printed and tastefully illustrated. Aside from the portraits, it con- 
tains many exquisitely beautiful half-tones from original sketches by Mrs. 
Byers. The book is one of the best from the Major’s prolific pen, at once 
bright, breezy, entertaining and instructive. It contains many letters 
from Gen. William T, Sherman, all of which show that the grim old soldier 
had a most amiable and social nature when once free from “camps and 


courts.” The book might well have been named “The Record of Twenty 
Happy Years.” : 


_ 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Mart Parrott was born at Schoharie, New York, May 11, 1837; he died 
at the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, whither he had gone for medi- 
cal treatment, April 21,1900. He was the son of William and Marie (Beck) 
Parrott, natives of England, who came to this country in 1833. They re- 
sided two years in Albany, New York, before they settled in Schoharie. 
He was the third of ten children ina family of quite limited circumstances. 
He attended the district schools until his tenth year, when he became a 
student in the Schoharie Academy, where he paid his tuition by sweeping 
the rooms and building the fires. He remained in this school three years 
when he entered the office of The Schoharie Patriot to learn the trade of 
printer. That was in the days when the apprentices—‘printer’s devils,” 
as they were called—had to do every species of work from washing the 
rollers and sweeping the office, to setting type, working the hand presses, 
and folding and mailing the papers, the result of which was, that when an 
ambitious boy of fair intellect and good habits had completed his time, he 


came out an excellent printer, fully equipped for almost any position in a 


publishing house in city or country. After his four years of country 
printing office tuition, in what has been often aptly called “the poor boy’s 


~ college,” he started out in 1854, seeking employment as a journeyman 


printer. He wrought at his trade for two years when he came West, stop- 
ping a short time in Chicago where he worked on “Long John” Went- 
worth’s Chicago Democrat. August, 1857, found him working upon The 
Evening News at Davenport, Iowa. A little later he connected himself with 
the well-remembered publishing firm of Luse, Lane & Co., in that city, who 
were then bringing out that now rare historical work the Debates in the 
Constitutional Conyention of 1857. He was also employed a short time 
on The Burlington Hawk-Eye. But in December, 1857, he became a part- 
ner in The Eureka, at Anamosa, with C. L. D. Crockwell, who afterwards 
sold his interest to Edmund Booth. In 1862 he retired from The Eureka, 
and started The Advocate at Morris, Illinois, an enterprise which did not 
prove successful. Returning to Iowa, he settled in Waterloo, where he 
formed a partnership with J. J. Smart, and purchased The Reporter, with 
which he was connected until the end of his life. James L. Girton and L. 
P. Sherman were at different times partners with him, but he became sole 
owner of the establishment in 1883. His two sons, William L. and Louis 
G., were admitted as partners soon afterwards, the firm becoming Matt 
Parrott & Sons. Mr. Parrott was three times elected state binder, his 
service extending from May 1, 1879, to January 238, 1884. He served three 
terms as mayor of Waterloo, and eight years as state senator. He was 
elected lieutenant-governor in 1895. For this service he was most admir- 
ably fitted, not only by reason of his wide and varied intelligence, his 
spirit of judicial fairness, but by his experience asa senator. The State 
senate never had a better presiding officer. He became a candidate for 
governor in 1897, and at one time his nomination seemed well-nigh as- 
sured. That he would have given the State a wise, conservative, able and 
honest administration was confidently believed by his thousands of friends. 
But the convention of his party decided otherwise, and while he loyally ac- 
cepted its decree, it was feared that his disappointment over that result 
was one of the elements of his physical decline. He was a man of such 
probity and purity of character that the breath of slander never touched 
him. He acted in his business relations and in political life with rare 
conscientiousness, leaving a record which is without blot or stain. He 
had been a leading member of the Protestant Episcopal church for many 
years and his name is a prominent one in the annals of Iowa Masonic his- 
tory. He may also be regarded as one of the founders of the Historical 
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Department of Iowa, for as editor, senator, and lieutenant-governor, he 
earnestly supported the work from its commencement. 


Grorce §. SmirH was born in Canton, Mass., July 13, 1826; he died at 
Fort Payne, Ala., Feb. 2,19C0. During his early boyhood his parents re- 
moved to North Charlestown, N. H., settling on arocky hillside farm, where 
George grew to manhood. He attended the winter schools in his district 
and two terms at an academy in an adjoining town. After some consider- 
able experience as a merchant's clerk at North Charlestown, he came west 
and settled in Rockton, Ill. Here he embarked in merchandising and was 
also a partner in a boot and shoe manufacturing business in Dubuque, 
Iowa. This enterprise, however, did not prove successful and was discon- 
tinued. He then went to Webster City, Iowa, where he engaged in the 
land business with Kendall Young, L. L. Treat, and his brother, Cyrus 
Smith. One of their enterprises was the laying out of the town of Irving- 
ton, on a most beautiful site a few miles south of Algona, about the year 
1857. They made considerable improvements at this point,-but the town 
of Algona had acquired such a start that the Irvington enterprise had to 
be abandoned. After this, Mr. Smith became a traveling man for a whole- 
sale house in Chicago, and was for a time very successful. During the 
ten years he was so employed he made investments in real estate in Chica- 
go and Colorado, the most of which proved highly remunerative. He also 
became a large land owner in the vicinity of Renwick, Humboldt county, 
Iowa. After this business career, he returned to his old home in New 
Hampshire where he was elected one of the selectmen, and also represen- 
tative and senator in the state legislature. In 1896 he returned to Webster 
City where he remained abouttwo years. He then removed to Fort Payne, 
Ala., where he resided up to the date of his death. He was a prominent 
and honored pioneer resident of Webster City, taking an active part in 
local affairs. A good and true man in every relation in life, he deserves to 
be remembered among the early settlers of northwestern Iowa. 


Hennkierra Srcantak, familiarly known as “Aunt Hetty Coleman,” died at 
Keokuk, Iowa, March 12, 1900. She was born some eighty years ago, in a 
camp of the Stockbridge Indians, at Stockbridge, Conn. Her father was of 
mixed French and Indian blood and her mother a squaw. When she was 
but three years old her mother was killed by accident, and Henrietta was 
taken into the family of Mr. and Mrs. Coleman, who then resided at Hart- 
ford. The Colemans removed to this State in 1863 and settled at Mont- 
rose, Lee county. After the death of her foster-mother, Mrs. Coleman, sev- 
eral years later, Henrietta resided at Keokuk, where she became well and 
favorably known. The Gate City of March 15 paid a fine tribute to the 
aged Indian woman. She was bright and intelligent, an omnivorous 
reader, an interesting person to meet, though her facilities for obtaining 
an education had been very limited. She always possessed Indian traits— 
never forgetting a favor and always resentful of ill-treatment. She ex- 
celled in all home industries, such as cooking, sewing and other house- 
wifely work. Her memory of early times in Iowa was bright and clear to 
the end of her days. She was well acquainted with Black Hawk and other 
noted Indians, and loved the wild forest life of her people notwithstanding 
she had spent her days among the whites. She joined the Presbyterians in 
early life and remained a member of that church down to her death. In 


her old age and reduced circumstances Mrs. A. W. Kilbourne kindly looked 
after her welfare. 


Lorr Aurorp was born at Hope, Maine, March 8, 1838; he died at Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, March 30, 1900. He was prepared for college at Kent’s Hill 
Seminary, and later entered Union College at Schenectady. In May, 1861, 
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he enlisted as a private in the Sixteenth New York Infantry Volunteers. 
The regiment went at once to the front and Mr. Alford bore his part in the 
Battle of Bull Run. He served in various capacities—was under Butler at 
New Orleans—but in June, 1862, was commissioned as first lieutenant of 
Co, H, Eighth Maine Infantry. He participated in the capture of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in February, 1868. During the winter of 1868-4 he acted as 
judge advocate at Beaufort and Hilton Head. In March, 1864, he was ap- 
pointed upon the staff of Gen. Vodges, of the Tenth Army Corps. He 
afterwards joined the Army of the James and was present at the battle of 
Drury’s Bluff, the siege of Petersburg, the capture of Fort Harrison, and 
various other affairs of that year. His regiment was mustered out Octo- 
ber 14, 1864, when his military service ended. He came to Iowa in 1866, 
settled in Waterloo, where he began the practice of the law, and soon 
drifted into polities. He was elected to the Iowa house of representatives 
in 1877 and re-elected two years later, thus serving in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth general assemblies. In his last session he was chosen speaker 
of the house. He was an excellent presiding officer, achieving a wide and 
favorable reputation throughout the State. 


Aspram VY. Stour was born in Greene county, Illinois, November 29, 
1841; he died at his home in Beaver township, Grundy county, Iowa, March 
28,1900. He removed to this State in 1869 and settled on the farm where 
he resided until his death. Mr. Stout had been known for many years as 
one of the prominent farmers of Iowa—a leader in the Grange, the Farm- 
er’s Alliance and the State Agricultural Society. He was elected to the 
house of representatives in the State legislature in 1879, and re-elected in 
1881. He is well remembered as one of the most active and useful repre- 
sentatives during the four years of his service. He was a delegate in sev- 
eral of the National Farmers’ Congresses, and at one session the Iowa vice 
president of that body. Mr. Stout served six years as trustee of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, of which board he was a progressive and influential 
member. He was a leading member of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
especially distinguished by his efforts to establish and maintain religious 
worship—everywhere active, useful and exemplary. The papers of his 
county and throughout the State paid tributes of sincere respect to his 
memory, as also did the Iowa house of representatives. 


Orztanpo B. Ayres was born at Willoughby, Ohio, July 26, 1836; he died 
at San Diego, Cal., March 27, 1900, where he had been stopping in the hope 
of recovering his health. He was educated at Knox College and studied 
law at Galesburg. Admitted to practice at Galesburg in 1854, he came to 
Towa the following year, settling at Knoxville. He became a law partner 
of Gov. W. M. Stone, remaining with him until the outbreak of the War of 
the Rebellion. At the close of the war the partnership was resumed and 
continued until Col. Stone was elected governor. At one time Maj. H.C. 
Curtis of Atlantic was a member of the firm. Judge Ayres retired from 
this business connection upon his election as Judge of the Fifth District 
in 1886. He served in this position four years. At the expiration of 
this service he removed to Des Moines to take the presidency of the State 
Insurance company. About five years ago he resigned and formed a law 
partnership with his son W. §. Ayres and D. C. Woodin. Last summer his 
health began to fail, doubtless leading to a slight stroke of paralysis from 
which he gradually failed until the end came. He was long prominent and 
widely known in politics and business affairs. : 


A. L. Onmssy was born at Deerfield, Michigan, June 5, 1847; he died at 
Okoboji, Iowa, May 18,1900. He entered the Union army at the age of 
16 and served to the end of the war. Among the events of his army life 
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he marched with Sherman “from Atlanta to the Sea.” He read law in 
Champaign, Illinois, after his return to civil life, subsequently practicing 
in Missouri and Michigan. In 1872 he came to Iowa and settled at Em- 
metsburg. He soon became one of the leading business men of North- 
western Iowa. He met with some serious reverses, but was rapidly re- 
trieving his losses when overtaken by the disease which ended his useful 
and active life. He was chosen mayor of Emmetsburg in1886. The Palo 
Alto Reporter said of him: “Mr. Ormsby was a splendid citizen in every 
way. He was a public spirited man and always contributed liberally to 
every good cause, and any cause that had for its object the advancement 
of the interests of Emmetsburg or Palo Alto county found always a cham- 
pion in him and a liberal contribution from his pocketbook.” 


Joun Leonarp was born in Knox county, Ohio, August 20, 1825; he died 
at Winterset, lowa, March 23,1900. He was raised on a farm, attending 
+he common schools and Granville Seminary. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Wooster, Ohio, in 1852. He removed to Winterset the 
following year and resided in that town until his death. He had held the 
office of surveyor of Monroe county, Ohio, and after coming to Winterset, 
was chosen district attorney. In 1873 he was elected judge of the Fifth 
Judicial District, which position he filled four years. But it was as a 
practicing lawyer that Judge Leonard became best known throughout 
‘Southwestern Iowa. He was a leader in the Baptist church for many 
years, and a liberal giver to that organization and for educational pur- 
poses. The bar of his county adopted resolutions of respect to his mem- 
ory and attended his funeral in a body. 


Henry W. Everest was born at North Hudson, New York, May 10, 
1831; he died at Des Moines, Iowa, May 4, 1900. He was educated at Beth- 
any and Oberlin Colleges, Ohio. After his college days he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to teaching. After successful work in several colleges 
he was called to Drake University some ten years ago, where he was placed 
at the head of the Bible Department. He was a schoolmate at one time 
with the late President Garfield, and was supposed to be one of the last 
survivors of the statesman’s immediate youthful associates. He had be- 
come widely known as an author, having published “The Divine Denom- 
ination—A Text Book of Christian Evidence,” “Science and Pedagogy of 
Ethics” and “Higher Education.” 


Joun Hamiuton Drake was born in North Carolina, July 5, 1828; he 
died at Chicago, May 27, 1900. The deceased was a brother of Ex-Governor 
Francis M. Drake of Iowa. His family removed to Fort Madison in the 
year 1837, where he grew up to manhood, receiving but the limited educa- 
tion which could be acquired in the home schools of that day. He settled in 
Drakeville, Davis county, where he entered into business as a merchant, in 
which he contined until 1885. He then removed to Albia, where he after- 
ward resided and became a banker. He was a wealthy and respected citi- 
zen, and one of the leading and most influential members of the Christian 


church of this State, a worthy coadjutor of his distinguished brother in 
religious and educational work. 


Joserau Cramer was born in Strasburg, Pa., April 22, 1813; he died at 
‘Clarinda, Iowa, April 7, 1900. He settled at Clarinda in 1857, where he re- 
sided until his death. He served as a sergeant in the Fourth Indiana In- 
fantry in the Mexican war, and upon the outbreak of the civil war went 
to the front as captain of Co. K, Fourth Iowa Infantry. He remained 
in the service two years, having in the meantime been promoted to the 
grade of major. He had been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
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church for seventy years. He filled all offices open to laymen with energy, 
faithfulness and great liberality. ‘His life leaves a fragrance of Christian 
love to abide with his family and friends.” 


Asner Dayison was born rear Cooperstown, New York, January 3, 
1820; he died at Davenport, Iowa, May 17,1900. Mr. Davison was edu- 
cated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., graduating in 1845. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1852. Coming west in 1854 he settled 
at Davenport where he afterwards resided... He early won a place among 
the first lawyers of central Iowa. He had as partners Hon. James T. Lane, 
Hon. Joseph R. Lane, and Mr. True, another distinguished member of the 
Scott county bar. He only retired from active business the first of the 
present year, after he had passed his 80th birthday. 


Joun E. Kurtz was born near Lancaster, Pa., in 1817; he died at Lis- 
bon, Iowa, May 14,1900. Mr. Kurtz settled in the eastern part of Linn 
county in 1848, and was the founder of the town of Lisbon, becoming one 
of the leading business men of thatregion. He was one of the representa- 
tives of that county in the general assembly of 1856—the last session in 
Iowa City. He was active and energetic in business life until a few years 
ago. The Lisbon Herald of May 17, 1900, contained an elaborate and ap- 
propriate biographical sketch and a fine portrait of “Father Kurtz,” the 
pioneer settler of the town. 


Joun S. Briaes was born in Cambridge, Ohio, in 1839; he died at Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, May 31,1900. He was the son of Ansel Briggs, the first gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa. We have few particulars concerning his life, 
except that he settled at Omaha in 1856, where he was long connected with 
‘the newspaper press. This veteran printer-publisher issued the first di- 
rectory of the city of Omaha. A pioneer settler of that locality, he tooka 
prominent part in laying out the city and starting it upon its marvelous 
eareer of progress and development. 


‘Wini1am Witson was born in Concord, Pa., February 8, 1820; he died 
at Keota Iowa, March 22,1900. Mr. Wilson came west in 1854 and settled 
at Washington, Iowa, where he resided the most of the years afterward. 
The Press speaks of him as an intelligent and highly estimable man—‘in 
religion a United Presbyterian, but a very liberal one; in politics a Demo- 


‘erat; in social life a citizen of the world, affable with all.’ This pioneer 


settler was. elected State senator in 1875, serving the regular term of four 


years. 


Wiix1am A. Morrison was born in Tazewell county, Illinois, March 10, 


1838; he died at Iowa City, June 5, 1900. He came with his parents to 


Iowa in 1854, when they settled on a farm near Marshalltown. They after- 
ward removed to Johnson county in 1879, where he engaged in business. 
He was one of the most active citizens of that busy town, serving as a 
member of the city council four years and as mayor two years. He was 


also connected with the old State Bank at Iowa City. 


J. M. Stosson was born in New York, May 19, 1835; he died at his home 


‘in Kensett township, Worth county, Iowa. March 29,1900. Mr. Slosson 


was an early and prosperous settler of Worth county, owning a finely cul- 


tivated farm of 600 acres. He was elected as an independent member of 


the lower house of the State legislature in 1887, serving the following ses- 


‘sion. During recent years his failing health withdrew him from public 
-affairs. 
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Rosert HARPER was born in Franklin county, Indiana, August 17, 1820; 
he died at Fairfield, lowa, May 15,1900. He settled in Buchanan township, 
Jefferson county, in 1852, but removed to Fairfield in 1875. Mr. Harper was 
a soldier in the Mexican war. He had a large acquaintance among the 
early settlers of Jefferson county by whom he was highly esteemed. 


AN IOWA ARMY NURSE. 


Soon after the lamented death of Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, Hon. George 
D. Perkins, of The Sioux City Journal, made the following mention of that 
illustrious woman: 

“She belonged to Iowa during the civil war. She was a leader among 
Iowa women in the collection and distribution of sanitary supplies for 
soldiers in the field. I was a member of Co. B, Thirty-first Iowa, and soon 
after our regiment reached Helena, Arkansas, I was taken violently ill. 
Our camp was utterly destitute of hospital supplies. The boys had fixed 
me up as well as they could. It was in the winter season and the rain fell 
almost incessantly. The boys gathered leaves and dried them and madea 
bed for me. My soldier overcoat was my pillow. In this situation, too 
weak to move more than my eyes and fingers, Mrs. Wittenmyer found me. 
She was just spying out the ground. She talked with me in such a cheery 
way, and when she left she said that in a few days they would have me in 
better shape. I do not remember all that followed, but I do remember 
that one day soon after her visit a real pillow took the place of my over- 
coat under my head. I was weak at the time, and I may as well confess 
that I instantly began to moisten it with tears. Of course, this is only one 
small incident in the army work of Annie Wittenmyer; but it is enough to 
enshrine her in my sacred memory.” 


OLD LETTERS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Bururneton, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress entitled “An act granting certain lands to the 
Territory of Iowa,” etc., approved July 8, 1846, I have this day appointed 
Jesse Williams, Josiah H. Bonney and Robert Cook, Esquires, agents to 
select the lands therein granted for the improvement of the Des Moines 
river, in this Territory. 

Any information or instructions which may be deemed proper or called 
for in relation to the selection of these lands should be communicated at 
an early day. Communications on this subject should be addressed to 
Jesse Williams, Esq., at Iowa City. 

Very respectfully, your most ob’t serv’t, 
Hon. R. J. WanxKer, JAMES CLARKE. 
Secretary of Treasury. 


= Bururinaton, Iowa, Nov. 1, 1857. 
ret It is impossible to give satisfactory replies to the questions pro- 
pounded in yours of the 6th ultimo. 

The railroad companies are not required by the laws of the State to 
make returns to any department of the State government, hence I have no 
means of making even an approximate estimate of the capital stock, 
debts, income, ete., of the several companies in this State. 

Your obdt, servt., 


Hon. Howexr Coss, Jamrs W. GRIMES. 


Washington, D. C. 


JUDGE GEORGE G. WRIGHT, 1885, 


